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HOW TO DO IT...SAFELY / 


Do you have a hobby—or are you “handy around the house”? 
Then you'll find an extra advantage in talking to your Home 
Insurance man. His interests are probably very much like 
your own and he may be able to give you some good 
suggestions. He certainly will be able to give you sound advice 
on practical safety measures. He has built a career on the 
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; is hand 
: ‘ i ie : rong way to do almost everything. This handy 
services of protection and his expert opinion, backed by more \ and aw 
than a century of Home experience, is well worth having. : 
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For your sake, see him soon! 


yy Your HOMEtown Agent can serve you well—see him now! 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is America’s leadi» 


Meet your HOMEtown Insurance Agent 


¥ 


Free - 


“Tips to the Handyman-Hobbyist 
HOW TO DO IT SAFELY.” There’s a rig 


new 48-page booklet shows the 


Home Insurance Company, Dept. Q. 


*THE HOME* 
Susurance Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
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The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes $, 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 942 
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Home agent or 
see your local 








insurance protector of American homes and the homes of American industry. 





Two men can tighten high-strength bolts 





with an impact wrench and a holding wrench. 


Modern city life can be hard on the 
human ear. But there is one form of 
assault by sound wave that now is 
heard less and less: the clatter of 
riveting, long the signal of new con- 
struction under way. 

Builders are turning to a quieter 
—and faster — way to put up steel. 
Instead of using rivets they assemble 
the steel structure with bolts. 

While Bethlehem engineers were 
working on the technical problems in- 
volved in substituting bolts for rivets 
in steel structures, Bethlehem’s Leba- 
non, Pa., plant developed the special 


extra-strong bolts that were needed. 

The advantages of bolted construc- 
tion had immediate appeal. By far a 
majority of recent buildings put up by 
Bethlehem’s Fabricated Steel Con- 
struction Division have frameworks 
assembled with the new high-strength 
Bethlehem bolts. 

Here, as so often happens, the quiet 
way is the efficient way. People who 
live or work near where a building 
project is under way appreciate relief 


BETHLEHEM 


from the nerve-wracking din of rivet- 
ing hammers. But architects and con- 
tractors have further reasons for liking 
the new method, because when bolts 
are used instead of rivets the joints are 
stronger and the job moves faster. 


If you are an engineer or engineering stu- 
dent, or just happen to be interested in 
construction, send for a copy of our newly- 
issued booklet, “High Strength Bolting 
for Structural Joints.’’ Address Room 
1041, Publications Dept., Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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THE COVER PHOTO: This annual candlelighting service of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, finds choristers Sally Tanner, Douglas Bischoff, 
Kathryn Rudin, and Ben Judd III, son of the church’s minister, out in front. 
Local photographer Joe Munroe made the pic ture with no light other than the 
candles. For more about it see “Talking it Over” in this issue. 
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“If he’d only call her up...” 


“T’m sad, too, when she’s upset. If he’d 
only call her up everything would be all 
right. Just one little telephone call can BELL 


a TELEPHONE 
save so much time and worry.” SYSTEM 








The true 


spirit of 


Christmas 


ITH world tension at a high pitch, 
with people all over the world 
fearful of the possibility of an 
atomic war, Christmas this year has even 
greater significance than ever before. 
But too often the spiritual meaning 
of Christmas is overshadowed by the 
material pleasures of the season. It 
would not be Christmas, of course, with- 
out the gift-giving and other festivities 
that are an inseparable part of this joy- 
ous occasion. At the same time let’s 
always keep in mind that the true pur- 
pose of Christmas is to celebrate the 
birth of Jesus Christ more than nineteen 
centuries ago. 


Truly inspiring and -in the real 
spirit of Christmas is the annual Service 
of Candle-lighting, a beautiful ritual that 
has become a traditional part of the 
Christmas observance at the First Pres- 
byterian Church of Mt. Vernon, Ohio. 
(The little choristers on our front cover 
belong to this church.) 

This beautiful religious service was 
begun thirty-six years ago. Under the 
church’s present pastor, Dr. Ben Judd, 
Jr., it is the same as it was when started 
by Dr. J. Hammell Shields. 

The service is held on the Sunday 
before Christmas. An hour before dusk, 
the choirs (five junior choirs and one 
senior) gather in their robes. Soon the 








Close of the Candlelighting Service at Mt. Vernon, Ohio. Choir mem- 
bers are moving down the aisle, their candles leaving golden trails of 
light. Some of the junior choristers appear on our cover picture. 


congregation begins to arrive. 

There is a half hour organ recital, 
followed by an hour’s program of 
Christmas carols, sung by one or more 
of the choirs. The entire congregation 
occasionally joins in. Singing the immor- 
tal old anthems, with their haunting 
serenity, seems to melt the loneliness 
and troubles out of burdened hearts, 
while darkness slowly falls both outside 
the church and in. 

The minister lights a candle from 
the altar. Then three young men, 
dressed in royal robes, enter singing 
We Three Kings of Orient Are. (The 
first three boys chosen for this part of 
the ritual 36 years ago were the Bogard- 
us brothers, and it has been passed on 
from generation to generation in the 
Bogardus family.) 

The minister lights the candles of 
the three kings, and they in turn light 
the candles of those on the center aisle 
of each pew. Each then lights the candle 
of the person next to him, until every- 
one in the congregation has a glowing 
candle. 


After a closing prayer, the chil- 
dren’s choir proceeds down the center 
aisle, followed by the congregation, 
which moves with lighted candles to the 
outside aisles, past the altar and down 
the center aisle. (The streaks in the pic- 


ture above are from the moving candles 
in the procession. ) 

During this procession, the chancel 
choir sings the Hallelujah chorus, and 
Christmas carols. 

Many of the congregation try to 
keep their candles lit. until they reach 
home, that they may light the candles 
there from the same flame. 

“Christmas starts for us,” a young 
woman said, “on Candle-light Eve.” 

So impressive, inspiring and soul- 
warming is the candle-light service that 
young folks* who have married and 
moved away come back to Mt. Vernon 
to participate. Some come from distant 
parts of the state. Hometown boys and 
girls away at college hurry home to at- 
tend—by bus, train, jalopy, and even 
hitch-hiking. 

We wish there were Candle-light- 
ing Services in small towns all over 
America. 


The world changes swiftly, and 
we're glad of it, for the most part. But 


how satisfying to have some _ things 
changeless—the fellowship of good 


friends, of our hometowns with churches 
dear to memory and rich in beautiful 
tradition. 

How satisfying is Christmas itself, 
with its welcome promise of a new and 
better life. 
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Why Suburbanites give you more 


pull through ‘gn than other winter tires! 


THE SECRET: the first logical winter tread design! See 
how the skier angles his skis to walk right up the slope. 
His ski edges cut right into the snow in a “herringbone” 
pattern—let him climb the steep hill with no trouble 
at all. 

Goodyear’s great Suburbanites have the most logi- 
cal winter tread design in the world. It works the same 
way as skis in the “herringbone.” Four rows of sharp- 





Suburbanite cleats are flexible so the 


tread cleans itself as it rolls—it’s al- 
ways ready to give you a surer grip. 

On cleared highways, its flat tread 
runs quietly, smoothly. Goodyear’s 
new Suburbanite is quieter than 
other winter tires. 








edged cleats are angled to bite into the snow — give 


you a sure grip on any road. The wide winter tread of 
the Suburbanite is made of 464 of these cleats with 
1856 sharp edges. These cleats dig in like claws for 
greater traction in snow and mud—a better grip on ice. 

Get Suburbanites and you’ll get better starting, safer 
stopping, surer traction this winter. See your Goodyear 
dealer now. Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Suburbanites by 
GOOD/FYEAR 


BEST WAY TO PULL THROUGH WINTER! 


Suburbanite, T. M.—The Guodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 













' Medel 77 $89.95 


Slightly higher in 
Far West. Available 
at leading stores in 
CANAD 


The most sensational vacsum cleaner of all time! 


=LEWYT 
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It's here! The world’s FIRST and 
ONLY cleaner that swivels and rolls 
effortlessly all through the house! 
No lifting or carrying —it's on 
‘BIG RUBBER WHEELS! 
AND—in this great new Lewyt you 
get more power...instant dust dis- 
posal...unequalled quietness! See 
it at 10,000 dealers coast-to-coast! 





ONLY LEWYT ROLLS READY-TO-USE 
from‘closet! Keep assembled— 
just roll it out and away you go! 





. ss — (VEW/S instant dust disposal. Flip open hinged top, 
ONLY LEWYT ROLLS OVER SCATTER 
ruGs, door sills, floors! Not only 
swivels but rolls room-to-room! 


toss out “Speed Sak!’ No clamps to undo! No 
dust bag to empty! 


WE’ Extra rug cleaning power! New motor plus 
No. 80 Nozzle clean rugs 4 ways at a stroke! 









NEWW/ “Power Dial” for exact suction! New allergy- 
proof filter system! New compact shape! New 
built-in deodorizer! New quietness! 


L/S / Comes with all tools! For nearest dealer, look 
under “vacuum cleaners” in your phone book! 


OFFICIALLY ENDORSED by National Institute of Rug 
, Cleaning, Inc . Official association of professional 
py) Tug cleaners, owners and operators of professional rug 

& cleaning plants. Vacuum your rugs daily. Have them 
= fessionally cleaned at least once a year by a pro- 
Rodeaal rug cleaner. 


ONLY LEWYT ROLLS WITH ALL TOOLS 
everywhere you go!* Tools ride 
behind, don’t scratch furniture! 

*Tool Rack for Lewyt and Wall Rack for closet, optional at small extra cost. 


af. oth ve 
DO iT with 4 LEWYT 


LEWYT CORPORATION, 84 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y: 
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LETTERS 
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HILLBILLY MUSIC: Being a hill- 
billy artist myself, I’m glad somebody 
took the time to investigate our music, 
country-style, and let the public know 
about it. [November]. But unless I miss 
my guess, you'll have some complaints 
about comparing our own Carl Smith 
to Eddie Fisher. 

Sure, hillbilly-music artists and 
composers are here to stay. They’re part 
of what makes America America. 


Butler, Ga. Mrs. S. Wainwright 
SMALL-TOWN JUSTICE: I thought 


you would like to hear that the New 
York State Association of Magistrates, 
at its 45th Annual Conference in Glens 
Falls, N.Y., adopted a resolution point- 
ing out that for years magazines, news- 
papers, radio and television have ma- 
ligned, ridiculed and lampooned the 
country justice. The resolution states 
that from the experience and knowledge 
of its members and associates such arti- 
cles are untrue, tending to bring all 
courts into disrepute. 

Therefore, the Association com- 
mends author James Perkins and Town 
JouRNAL for the article detailing the ex- 
periences of a small-town justice in New 
Hampshire [September], depicting him 
as an enlightened judge, dispensing jus- 
tice fairly, intelligently and without 
bias. This article is an honest portrayal 
of the administration of justice in a 
small community... . 

Albany, N.Y. May H. Raymond 
New York State Association 
of Magistrates 


HOLY LAND TOUR FILM: Seventy 
Town JOURNAL readers are “stars” of a 
16-mm. color film we are producing. 
They are the group that took the Easter 
Holy Land tour you planned and dis- 
cussed in an article last December. The 
half-hour movie will detail the high- 
light of that tour—the trip through the 
desert on the 5,000-year-old route of the 
Exodus, to Mount Sinai. 

Less than 300 Americans have 
stayed at the 5th Century Greek Ortho- 
dox Monastery of St. Catherine, on the 
summit where Moses received the Ten 
Commandments. Your readers are 
among those few members of the Mount 
Sinai Club of the Knights of St. Cath- 
erine. Their names are on a _ scroll 
signed by the Patriarch of Sinai. 

If any readers wish to borrow this 
film when it is completed, I shall be 
glad to ship it free if they will write me 
at Lanseair Travel Service, Dupont Cir- 
cle Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. John Hodgson 

General Manager 
Lanseair Travel Service 
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FOR COON HUNTERS: What a 
wonderful surprise it was to read the 
article about my old home town of Dan- 
ville, Ohio. 

I would like to point out something 
more wonderful even than those tempt- 
ing “coon suppers.” I refer to how all 
the people of Danville pull together for 
“one big, happy community.” 

Barbara Durbin Place 
Wapakoneta, Ohio 


e @ One cold night recently, I was 
asked along on a coon hunt by some real 
pros. Now after reading Richard Davids’ 
enthusiastic article [October], I’d like 
to add a few tips to the uninitiated-but- 
eager: 

1. Fill up on hot food before you 
leave, and stuff your pockets with choco- 
late bars. You'll be on the move 6 or 8 
hours and too tired to eat later (let 
alone dress coon). 

2. If asked to carry the gun, do not 
use the shooting end to help yourself 
up out of streams. And wear boots. 





3. Don’t make unnecessary con- 
versation, but at spaced intervals say 
something intelligent, such as: “Old 
Lead sure takes after his maw!” 

4. Be cheerful when the dogs get 
lost. 

5. And finally, expect to sleep all 
the next day, and don’t be surprised if 
you can’t move a muscle when you do 
wake up. 


Vienna, Va. Frances Wylie 


TURNPIKE-TIRED: Recently you 
wrote about the advantages of the ultra- 
modern super-roads, the turnpikes that 
are beginning to lace our country. You 
mentioned the safety—no hills, no 
lights, no curves, no crossroads, no 
stop signs, and so on. All these fine 
features are designed to keep you from 
being tired as well. 

But there’s nothing to see either. 
So we got tired anyway—simply be- 
cause we were so bored looking at that 
long ribbon of road stretching endlessly 
away. This monotony is often minimized. 
We longed for the hills and dales, the 
Wayside scenes, cows, horses, chickens, 
even the stop lights of the “old-fash- 
loned” rambling highways. 

Cape May, N.J. William Conrad 


In writing to the editors, address TowN 
Journar, Dept. E, Washington 4, D.C. 
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‘99 FORD FEATURES 


CHAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS! 


First in its field 


to provide the spark plug 


= ) Ford—America’s most popular motorcar 


Greater clearance in the firing end per- 
mits turbulent gases to keep the insulator 
free of harmful deposits. Heat range, the 
temperature zone in which spark plugs 
operate efficiently, is extended to the 
widest limits in automotive history. 





Exclusive tapered Turbo-Action seating 
design forms a itive lock with a mat- 
ing surface in the cylinder head without 
using a gasket. Correct installation is 
automatic and Turbo-Action Spark 
Plugs remain firmly fixed and accurately 
positioned in. the combustion chamber. 


AVAILABLE AT FORD AND OTHER 
CHAMPION DEALERS 


in your future 


TURBO-ACTION 












—now features the spark plug in your future 
as original equipment in all 1955 models. 


This engineering recognition has been 
earned by the superior performance of 
Champion rurso-acnow in ultra-modern 
power plants. By solving one of the major 
problems of high compression, high horse- 
power engines—low oon fouling and high 
speed pre-ignition—these great new Trurso. 
acnon Champions clear the way for greater 
power and efficiency in cars of the future. 


Because of their larger thread size and 
unique seating design, Champion rTurso. 
acnon Spark P ugs can be installed only in 
engines specifically built to use them. 


Your present car will continue to give you 
top performance with regular standard 
Champions. 


With rurso-acnion—one of the great devel- 
opments in automotive history—Cham- 
pion again demonstrates its leadership in 
spark plug design, performance and de- 
pendability leadership which has 
made Champions the first choice of 
motorists for every car! 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO i, OHIO 
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Report on Soviet Russia: 


| paid $1224 gallon for 
State-produced gasoline’ 


by Foreign Correspondent 
EDDY GILMORE 


I don’t consider myself an expert on Russia’s oil 
industry. I mean I don’t possess a lot of fancy fig- 
ures and percentages, but: 

After nearly 12 years residence in Moscow and 
travel from one corner of that vast country to the 
other I come away with some very definite impres- 
sions on the Soviet Union’s oil industry and ours. 

I figure I bought 14,440 gallons of Russian gaso- 
line, 160 gallons of Russian kerosine and as little 
Russian motor oil as I possibly could. 

My cars were filled with state-produced gasoline 
because I couldn't get any other kind. I know noth- 
ing about octanes, but I know all my cars* devel- 
oped engines that knocked. In the depth of winter 
the carburetor often froze. 

“Why?” I asked our Russian driver. 

“Because,” he answered, “we've got water in our 
gasoline.” 

For this watered gasoline I paid about $1.00 a 
gallon and when I had to buy it on the black 
market I paid a good deal more than a dollar. 

The kerosine burned all right, but it wasn’t al- 
ways easy to find. And when I did find it I had to 
haul it home in my own bucket or can. I do know 
it smelled to high heaven. 

I didn’t buy Russian oil for my cars because all 
the chauffeurs I knew advised against it. Fortu- 
nately, I was able to buy American oil from abroad 
and have it shipped in. But not always. Sometimes 
we'd get caught short and be forced to go on the 
Russian market. 


The chauffeur would shake his head. 





Eddy Gilmore, a Pulitzer Prize winner, has just com- 
pleted nearly 12 years in Russia covering the Kremlin for 
the Associated Press. His book, “Me and My Russian Wife,” 
is a recent best seller. 


“We're going to have trouble, Gospodin,”** he 
would say. 

And we usually did. 

I have seen the oil wells of Baku. More of them at 
Gurev, at the northern tip of the Caspian Sea. I’ve 
ridden oil barges on the Volga. I’ve stood in long 
lines, when the mercury was flat on its stomach in 
the cold of a Russian winter, to buy kerosine. 

I saw Russia get desperate for oil during World 
War II. In those days they even imported oil ma- 
chinery from the U. S. and brought in American 
oilmen to show them how to operate it. They must 
have a high opinion of the American petroleum 
industry. After 11 years and 9 months in Russia I 
know I have. 


*I say “‘my cars.” I had 9 automobiles during my time in Russia. They were used princi- 


pally for business, but sometimes for pleasure. 


%*%% Gospodin means “Mister” in Russian and that’s what any polite Russian calls a foreigner. 


This report on Russia’s oil industry is presented for your information by the 
American Petroleum Institute, 50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Straight from Washington: 


FOR THE SECOND TIME SINCE THE CIVIL WAR, A REPUBLICAN PRESIDENT faces 
a Congress in which the Senate and House are both controlled by the 
Opposition Party. Dwight D. Eisenhower——a popular President—-is now 
confronted by a popular Democratic Party with a majority of 1,500,000 
votes in the Congressional election. Will this situation produce 
works——or just fireworks? Here is a realistic estimate: 


WHAT THE COUNTRY CAN EXPECT-——Both Parties are on the spot. If that was 
the intention of the voter, he is getting what he voted for. The Demo— 
crats received no strong vote of confidence. Their control of the Up-— 
per House rests on the vote of an elected Republican who turned Inde- 
pendent, Wayne Morse of Oregon. A coalition majority of both parties 
substantially responsive to the President will control Congress most of 
the time. Moderate policies will prevail. 


leadership, more "going to the people" by the President. Mr. Eisen- 
hower intends to deal with the Democratic Congressional leaders as 
"fellow Americans," not as enemies. However, if opposition-—for-its-— 
own—sake develops, he won't take it quietly. He will feel freer to 
turn the heat of public opinion on a Democratic Congress than on his 
own party-——and will, if necessary. 


tions: Dixon-Yates; so-called abuses of the security program; housing 
scandals; closer scrutiny of all nominations. The Democratic—con- 
trolled committees will aim to make enough changes in Eisenhower legis— 
lation so that the Democrats can call much of it their own. They will 
sharpen some of their differences in preparation for 1956 by voting to 
increase individual income-—tax exemptions, by favoring some pro-—-labor 
amendments to Taft-Hartley, by passing some public—power projects they 
expect the President to veto. 


fireworks. There will be no important partisan controversy on foreign 
policy; it will back full-scale defense spending, perhaps more than 


Eisenhower wants. Most election-—minded politics will be deferred until 
1956. 


DEMOCRATIC ADVOCATES OF RIGID PRICE SUPPORTS ARE PULLING in their 
horns. Speaker Sam Rayburn has said, for the record at least, that the 
Democrats will move to sidetrack the Benson flexible-support program 
which begins to operate in January. But it is doubtful whether there 
is a majority for this in either house. Reason: The predicted "farm 
revolt" did not take place, and Congress is showing the effects of the 
voting even now. Benson emerges as the most secure, politically in- 
fluential member of the Eisenhower Cabinet. Congress will pay more 
attention to him than ever. 


BIG-FOUR CONFERENCE THIS WINTER IS IN THE MAKING. Public statements 
by all the principals——Eisenhower, Churchill, Malenkov, Mendes—France— 
indicate that they are preparing to get together. But the Western 
leaders insist that the Paris and Brussels Pacts, giving the Free-—World 
alliance greater unity and strength, must first be ratified. Eisen- 
hower feels West can soon negotiate from strength, but these three weak 
points remain: 


MILITARY DANGER-—FORMOSA. Here, U.S. policy of defense has its fewest 
allies. Washington has made it clear that Seventh Fleet will stand 
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guard, but Red Chinese caution cannot be taken for granted. 


POLITICAL DANGER--SOUTH VIETNAM. The non-—Communist government is weak 
and the half-million North Viet-—Namese who are anti-Communist and 
crossed frontier at the West's invitation, are mostly without jobs, 
have hardly enough to eat. That South Viet-Nam, Laos and Cambodia can 
hold out against Communist pressures is uncertain. 


ECONOMIC DANGER--—JAPAN. Japan's growing population needs trade outlets 
it is not getting. Japan must find ways to trade with the West or else 
she will be forced to do business with Communist China. 


SENATOR KNOWLAND SEES NO REASON TO STEP DOWN as Republican Senate 


leader. He considers his questioning of Administration defense and 
foreign policy as healthy criticism. White House is not very happy 
about it, but there will be no serious move to derail Knowland. Eisen- 
hower Republicans have no alternative which GOP would accept. 


CONGRESS IS GETTING YOUNGER. THE AVERAGE AGE OF THE MEMBERSHIP 


of the new House and Senate is 52.2 years. This is a year younger than 
both the 82nd and 83rd Congresses and nearly two years younger than the 
Congress elected in 1948. Average age of the new Senate is 57.2, of 
the new House of Representatives, 51.3. 


of the Senate, with the Democrats holding only a one-seat majority. 
Reason is that state governor would appoint the successor. There are 
ten Democrats and one Independent Senator whose states have Republican 
Governors. Democratic control could be strengthened in the same way 
because 16 Republican Senators have Democratic Governors back home. 


POLITICAL INSIDERS ARE DISCOUNTING GOVERNOR-ELECT AVERELL HARRIMAN’S 


quick, post-election disinterest in the Democratic Presidential nomina- 
tion in 1956. New York's Harriman said he was for Adlai Stevenson, but 
if Stevenson dropped just one of his characteristic hints about not 
being a candidate, Harriman would have all the opening he needs to 
change his tune. Already Tammany leader Carmine DeSapio, who didn't 
seem displeased when young Franklin Roosevelt Jr. was defeated, is 
pushing the Harriman candidacy. 


THOMAS E. DEWEY WILL NO LONGER CONTROL the Republican Party in New York 
State and his influence will not be great at the next Republican na- 
tional convention. Former Representative Jacob Javits, Republican 
liberal who won the Attorney Generalship despite Harriman's victory, is 
today the dominant, vote-getting figure in New York Republican 
politics. 


AMERICA’S PUBLIC SCHOOLS EVERY YEAR ARE FALLING BEHIND 67,000 class- 


rooms because of the mounting population. A huge building program is 
recognized as imperative. Federal experts estimate that state and 
local governments may have to run a deficit of some $2 billion during 
the next ten years to finance school construction along with needed 
hospitals and roads. 


A NEW SUPREME COURT IS EMERGING. IT IS SLOWLY COMING OUT from the 
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influence of the long tenure of Roosevelt-— and Truman—appointed Jus- 
tices. With Judge John M. Harlan nominated to succeed the late Justice 
Jackson, the High Court now has three Republicans and six Democrats. 
There are three Truman-appointed Justices—-Minton, Burton and Clark; 
four Roosevelt-appointed Justices—-Frankfurter, Black, Reed and 
Douglas. Chief Justice Earl Warren is the other Eisenhower appointee. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER PLANS NO CHANGES IN HIS CABINET. He aims to rely 
on the same team of top officials to carry the Administration through 
the next two years. John Foster Dulles was a possible candidate for 


the Supreme Court, but the President wants no shift in his Secretary of 


' State. 


More Newsfront on following pages 
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Tomorrow’s telephone progress is on the drawing boards 


of General Telephone today! To make sure fast-growing areas we serve 

get the best in modern telephone service . .. where, when, and as needed... 
General Telephone is constantly designing, planning, studying for the years ahead. 
The faith of our employees and the foresight of our shareholders helped us build 
the nation’s largest independent telephone system. Together, they’ll enable us 


to measure ... and meet... America’s growing needs for the future. 
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WIDE WORLD 


Ike and Mr. Sam 


The men who lead our divided Government 





MIDDLE-OF-THE-ROADERS. 
The Republican President abhors 
politics and the Democratic 
Speaker of the House is a politi- 
cal pro, but both are men of 
good will with much in common. 






WO powerful personalities, vastly 

dissimilar in background and great- 

ly alike in character, will dominate 
the “coalition Government” which comes 
to Washington this month. 

They, above all others, will shape 
the mood and create the climate in 
which great national decisions will be 
made—or blocked—during the coming 
two years. 

These two personalities are: 

Republican Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who, after devoting his lifetime to the 
military, began his political career at the 
top of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment—the Presidency. 

Democrat Sam Rayburn who, after 
devoting his lifetime to politics, carries 
his career to the peak of the legislative 
branch of Government—the longest- 
serving Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in American history. 

These two men—*Mr. President,” 
the most popular amateur in the nation, 
and “Mr. Sam,” the most respected po- 
litical pro on either side of the aisle in 
Congress—will largely determine, for 
good or ill, the answer to this anxious 
question: 

Must a divided government—half 
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Republican and half Democrat—be a 
“stalemate Government,” or can it be 
made to work with vigor and smooth- 
ness in a divided world—half Commu- 


‘nist and half free? 


Much will depend on how Mr. 
Eisenhower and Mr. Rayburn react to 
each other, how they hit it off in close, 
frequent association. Will they produce 
a nearly continuous shower of political 
gparks? Or a cool reign of co-operative 
government in a tense world? 

How they will react to each other 
and how they will react on each other 
will depend as much upon what moves 
them from within as upon what presses 
them from without. 

The true and full bent of their per- 
sonalities is already well fixed. 


Fortunately, the President and 
the leader of the Democratic Congress 
have much in common. 

Each has a dedicated sense of duty 
—a dedication to service for the sake of 
public service, over and beyond the call 
of party. 

Each is a man of moderate views; 
a middle-road Eisenhower who has car- 
ried his conservative party to the left- 


are as much alike as they are opposites 


By RoscortE DrumMonpD 


AND Don IrRwIN 


ward, a middle-road Rayburn who has 
carried his New Dealish party right- 
ward. 

Each is more disposed to deal with 
people rather than theories. Each is a 
reasonable man accustomed to compro- 
mise—up to a point. 

Each is a man of good will, not 
given to personal attack. 

These are the personal traits which 
comprise the substantial alikeness of the 
two men; these will help make it pos- 
sible for them to work together and 
help make divided government come to- 
gether in the months of decision ahead. 


There are dissimilarities which 
stem from dissimilar careers and it re- 
mains to be seen what these dissimilari- 
ties will produce. 

Mr. Eisenhower is _ instinctively, 
emotionally, constitutionally and almost 
perpetually unpartisan. He dislikes polli- 
tics, is bored by politics, almost loathes 
politics, calls it “clackety clack.” 

Mr. Rayburn is instinctively, emo- 
tionally, constitutionally and almost 
perpetually partisan. He likes politics, is 
fascinated by politics, almost 
politics. 

The President still seems a strang- 
er to the political ways and bypaths and 
detours of the legislative process. He 
expects everyone to be moved by what 
seems to him his own political disin- 
terestedness and he often seems lost off 
the political fairway. 

The Democratic Speaker is a mas- 
ter at either smoothing or blockading 
the legislative highways. He under- 
stands what makes politicians tick, he 
appreciates their problems, knows the 
strengths and peccadilloes of nearly 
every member of Congress and cherishes 
the human relationship which emerges 
from close political relationship. 

Ike is a strong family man, eager 
to carve out all the hours he can spare 
to be with his grandchildren, and he 
enjoys social gatherings. “Mr. Sam” is 
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This Christmas give “our best’ to the family 


NEW RCA VICTOR TV 
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A 17-in. Trent, “*Roll-Around’”’ stand extra, 178450, $149.95. B 21-in. “Medalist 21," 218501, $199.95. © 24-in. Baylor, 24S512, $299.95. D 21-in. Carrol, 3 speaker swivel model. 


218526, $369.50. E 2l-in. Gaynor, TV-Radio-Phonograph Combination. 21$548, $399.50. F 21-in. Trafton, 21$518, $279.95. G 21-in. Consolette, 218517, $249.95. H 21-in. Benson, 


218522, $339.50. J 21-in. Pickford, 21523, $349.50. K 24-in. Martel, 248532, $395. L 24-in. Freemont Deluxe, 240543, $500. M 24-in. Prentiss Deluxe, 24D544, $500. 
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OMEONE you love is sure to love a Christmas gift from 
this page. 


That’s why it’s such a pleasure to go Christmas shopping at 
your RCA Victor dealer’s. Never before has he been able to show 
you such a wonderful collection of television sets . . . at the lowest 
prices in RCA Victor history. And remember, any RCA Victor 
TV you see in his store—$149.95 table model or $500 Television 
Deluxe—is a gift you can be proud to give. You know it’s the 
best. And so does everybody else! 

So don’t decide on any set until you’ve taken a good look at 
the television more people buy than any other. See RCA Victor’s 
new “All-Clear” Picture—with 212% improvement in picture 
contrast. See the new-design tuning dial—59% more readable. 
See glamorous new consoles in rare woods and unusual finishes . . . 


the three speaker set that swivels on its base for room-wide 
viewing .. . the “low-boy”’ models with high-up controls. 


Now’s the time to visit your RCA Victor dealer! 


And don’t forget! RCA Factory Service, assuring you of expert 
installation and maintenance, is available in most TV areas—but 
only to RCA Victor TV owners. Ask your dealer for details. 


See NBC-TV’s spectacular ‘Producers’ Showcase’’ in RCA Compatible Color or black- 
and-white, Monday, Dec, 13. Other Mondays see Sid Caesar, NBC-TY. 


RCA VICTOR 


Tmks@ * RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 





GIVE “THE GIFT THAT KEEPS ON GIVING” - RCA VICTOR TV - $149.95 TO $500 


Suggested VHF list prices shown, subject to change. Slightly higher in far West and South. UHF optional at extra cost, ““All-Clear’’ Picture Tube on all models from $199.95 up. 





unmarried, dislikes large social gather- 
ings. On his Texas ranch, he likes to 


Don’t Just Wish Happiness fish and to ride to inspect his Herefords. 


His favorite retreat is a one-story ranch 
For Her Italia house, without telephone or mail de- 

eee livery, equipped with a stove for steak 
broiling and an icebox full of water- 
melon. 

Ike is himself a master chef at 
steak broiling. He has a barbecue in- 
stalled in the solarium of the White 
House. He and Mamie are would-be 
farmers and their “dream house” for 
retirement at Gettysburg, Pa., is on its 
| way to completion. 


But the President is going to 
have precious little time to think about 
retirement after the newly elected Dem- 
ocrat-controlled Congress convenes on 
Jan. 3. 

One reason is that under Mr. Ray- 
burn’s savvy, resourceful direction, the 
Democrats are not going to concede 
lightly the initiative to the White House 
and however much Eisenhower-proposed 
legislative may be passed, it is going to 
be passed with a Democratic label for 
Democratic political credit in the bank 
—to be called on in 1956. 

President Eisenhower wants to see 
the Republican Party continue in office 
after 1956, whether he runs or not. 

Speaker Rayburn wants to see his 
Democratic Party restored to the White 
House in 1956, regardless of who runs 
for the Presidency in either party. 





Start Her Now With the /W/0SOW/0 





royim- Mm Stz-tifut-M-l me at-Y-Fitla Melt: The outlook is that on the basis 
: pe of personality and character, the Presi- 
Popularity through Music! | dent and the Speaker will work with 


earnestness to make divided Govern- 

You'd give her the world if you could—the gifts of poise and stability — function, s make it productive 
| rather than stagnant. 

and popularity, a lifetime of happiness. Give her—now—the first step One additional factor will work to 

the same end. Neither party wants a 

“Do-Nothing Congress.” Each party 

realizes that opposition-for-its-own-sake 

was bad politics during the Republican 

| Congress of 1947-48 and helped Mr. 

| Truman to victory in the election of 

musical achievement— watch her move confidently forward to a lifetime | 1948. , : 

The moderating influence of Mr. 

Eisenhower and the mediating influence 

(Continued on page 67) 


toward the happiness you wish for her...for poise and popularity 
go hand in hand with piano playing. Watch her hidden yearning for 
expression in music come to life with the singing tone and quick 


response of the Acrosonic—watch her growing pride in her own 


of greater joy and satisfaction. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Send today for 


Your Last Opportunity 


our free booklet— 
“HOW TO ASSURE 
YOUR CHILD'S 
FUTURE HAPPINESS" | 


This is your last opportunity to 
arrange for Christmas gifts of 
TOWN JOURNAL at the special 
reduced Christmas rates. The first 
year-long gift is $1—each additional 
gift or your own renewal is only 
75¢. Turn to page 36 or use the 
handy card bound in this issue (no 
postage needed). All year long, 
you'll be remembered and thanked 
for your thoughtfulness in choosing 
such a pleasing, lasting Christmas 
gift. But—the time is getting short— 
turn to page 36 right now! 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Dept. P-124 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send me FREE mt To 
a 


City 0-00 00 cc ce 6c AONOrc ccc eAMOscccce 








BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS +© ACROSONIC SPINET PIANOS 
HAMILTON VERTICAL PIANOS -« BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ELECTRONIC ORGANS 
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FOR MILLIONS OF AMERICAN FAMILIES 


New, Low-cost “Living Insurance’ by Equitable 


Now you can buy yourself and 
your family the added protection 
you've wanted! High cash values! 
Unmatched flexibility! 


“Living Insurance” is a special policy 
designed for present-day Americans, flex- 
ible enough to meet their changing needs. 


This brand-new Equitable policy is 
available in amounts of $10,000 or more. 
Because you purchase this type of pro- 
tection, you get the benefit of important 
Savings in the form of low premiums. 

For example, at age 35 the premium you 
pay is 15% less than before—only $23.41 
a year per $1000. Annual dividends may 
be used to reduce your premiums. 


You don’t have to die to win. First, a 
man wants to protect his family if he 


dies. This Equitable Policy does just 
that. It also pays you higher-than-ever 
cash benefits if you live. 


New flexibility. As well as high cash and 
loan values, this new, low-cost Equitable 
Policy has unique “change-over” fea- 
tures. These are designed to fit the 
changing circumstances in your life. 


For instance, if you take out the policy 
at age 35, you are guaranteed the right 
at age 55 to adjust your policy so that 
you will not have to pay any further 
premiums after 65. Or you may exercise 
the privilege of changing to a policy that 
will permit you to collect the full face 
amount at 65 or choose an income plan, 
whichever you wish. And you do so at a 
special low rate. Again—you save! 


No other policy offers such flexibility at 
such low cost! Even if you are not a 


standard health or occupational risk, you 
may be able to obtain this protection at 
an appropriately low special rate. 


SEE THE MAN FROM EQUITABLE~TODAY 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society of the OS. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 
393 Seventh Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Please send me—without obligation—further 
information on Equitable’s new low-cost “Living 
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THE BEL AIR 4-DOOR SEDAN 


Chevrolet’s 3 new engines 
put new fun under your foot 
and a great big grin 

on your face! 


You’ll want to read about the 
new V8 and two new 6’s here. 
But it’s even better 

to let them speak 

for themselves on the road. 






You’ve got the greatest choice going in the Motoramic 
Chevrolet! Would you like to boss the new ‘*Turbo- 
Fire V8” around . . . strictly in charge when the light 
flashes green . . . calm and confident when the road 
snakes up a steep grade? (Easy does it— you’re handling 
162 “horses” with an 8 to 1 compression ratio!) Or 
would you prefer the equally thrilling performance 
of one of the two new 6’s? There’s the new “‘Blue- 
Flame 136’? teamed with the extra-cost option of a 
smoother Powerglide. And the new ‘‘Blue-Flame 123” 





with either the new standard transmission or the extra- 
cost option of new Touch-Down Overdrive. See why 
Chevrolet is stealing the thunder from the high-priced 
cars? It has that high-priced, high-fashion look and 
everything good that goes with it! Let your Chevrolet 
dealer demonstrate. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Motoramic [cnevaouery More than a new car...a new concept of low-cost motoring! 








Why history offers 


Peace is possible, says 


ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


in an interview 


with Edward J. Linehan 


HISTORIAN,” someone has said, “is a prophet look- 
ing backward.” He has the advantage over most 
people of being able to see a contemporary crisis in 
perhaps more accurate perspective—as only the 
latest leaf on the long calendar of human activity. 

Widely regarded as the foremost in his field today, 
Professor Arnold J. Toynbee of Great Britain recently has 
completed 27 years of work with the publication of the 
final four volumes of his ten-volume A Study of History 
(Oxford University Press). Unlike many of his colleagues, 
he is admittedly a “hopeful” historian. 

When he arrived in this country recently, Town Jour- 
NAL felt that his views were of timely interest; hence we 
arranged this special interview: 


Q. Dr. Toynbee, from your vantage point as a chron- 
icler of human affairs, do you believe that a third World 
War is inevitable, or even likely? 

A. I think on the whole it is unlikely. I’m very con- 
scious of a feeling different from what I felt in the 1930s. 
Then I felt that Germany and Japan were going to make a 
second world war. Now I don’t. Of course, I expect that 
we won't have an easy life. We'll have a period of tension 
and anxiety for a very long time. But I believe that we’re 
going to put up with situations that in the past would have 
led to war—because we are realizing the consequences of 
unleashing it. 


Q. What do you think those consequences would be? 

A. The destruction would be so great that there 
wouldn’t be much difference between the winning and 
losing sides. In the past, a soldier always felt rightly that 
if he sacrificed his life, he had a good chance of saving 
his family and his country from being invaded, overrun and 
enslaved. But now entire families would be wiped out by 
the same bomb released by pressing the same button—that 


takes the sense out of war, if there ever was any sense 
in war. 


Q. What do you think would happen if, through a 
“knockout blow,” one of the remaining great powers man- 
aged to conquer the other? 

A. The most striking feature of past empires estab- 
lished by “knockout blows” is that they did not last. The 
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WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 


“IN THE PAST, ALL GREAT THINGS in human life have been pro- 
duced under conditions of great uncertainty,” says historian Toynbee. 


ancient Roman and Chinese empires, for example, broke 
down because they had already condemned themselves to 
death in the act of bringing themselves into existence. The 
knockout blows by which they were established produced 
such devastation—social and spiritual—that the society 
afterwards died from delayed shock, as a patient some- 
times dies in a hospital from the shock of a successfully 
performed major operation. 


Q. What events in history give you cause for encour- 
agement about the prospects of Americans and Russians 
being able to live side by side? 

A. I take comfort from the fact that in the world today, 
Moslems and Christians are living side by side, and Catho- 
lic and Protestant Western Christians are living side by 
side, though their official creeds declare that this is (a) im- 
possible and (b) immoral. Yet here we are, no longer wag- 
ing jihads or crusades. I think the chances are that the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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It’s always exciting, always wonderful, 
But here are ways some towns have found to 
give it special meaning, beauty and cheer 





Svlistaboseies comes | 


HE spirit and excitement of Christ- are some that seemed to us to be es 3 
mas will soon descend over Main- _ pecially appropriate, lively and original. nN 
street, U.S.A. Dad will come home 
late from the office toting a Christmas Tiny Tim Fund. In Vineland, 
tree that won’t fit in the living room... N.J. (pop. 8,155), wandering carolers 
then he’ll have to make a last minute each year collect a fund named for . 
dash to the dime store for an extra Tiny Tim, the immortal little crippled 
string of lights. .. Mom will hurry out boy who helped reform miserly Scrooge i 
| of the kitchen dusting cookie flour off in Charles Dickens’ A Christmas Carol. 
her hands to put the finishing touches All donations go to afflicted children i 
on the “angel’s” costume for the Christ- whose parents can’t afford much-needed 
mas play tonight. . . Junior, checking medical or surgical care. Already, the’ r 
up on the discrepancy between Santa 68-year-old tradition has brought | , 
THE TRUE MEANING of Christmas is best Claus’s girth and the width of the chim- strength and joy to 22 anonymous | : 
‘ ; ney, will get himself thoroughly black- youngsters. 
expressed by aiding unfortunate children. Pg ‘ p 
Pie pore agen ened with soot . . . and through it all 
Vinciond, .. <., ectielia fer “Tiny ‘Thm. there'll be a pervading feeling of mer- All Aboard! The Rev. Dale Milli: | ° 
riment, bustle, and cheer. Then, adding gan, a boyish Presbyterian minister in | 
a touch of reverence, will come the lyric Franklin, Pa. (pop. 10,000), uses model 
® notes of O Little Town of Bethlehem, trains to spread the Christmas spirit. | “ 
pealing softly from the distant court Last year, in the church basement, he ; 
house dome. had 50 of them chuffing along a 4,500- 1 
Christmas everywhere in America foot labyrinth of track. Thousands of | 1 
is going to be wonderful—this year as youngsters watched, fascinated, as the 
—e5 every year. It can’t help but be. dignified young pastor manipulated 25 | . 
But some towns have found ways to transformers and a fantastic array of | , 
give it special meaningfulness, joy and equipment controlling electric turn : 
festivity. Before the trees were removed _ tables, oil derricks, automatic gatemen, . 
from their stands last year, we asked freight loaders, and “talking stations” 
our readers to tell us about such tradi- that halt passenger trains, call out the 
tions, so we could pass them along to _ stops, and yell “all aboard” to start the | 
you. trains again. Then, to keep the spiritual 
We can’t tell you about all the hun- side in the forefront, Pastor Milligan 
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IF YOU WANT SANTA CLAUS to seem 


real, have him wake up the children during 


the night, as one Pennsylvania town does. 





dreds of replies we received, but here 


put up a custom-made flannelboard and 








CHRIST IN CHRISTMAS is the pervading 
spirit of the magnificent religious parade 
moving down the main street in Ada, Okla. 
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By EDWARD PRICE 


36 removable “paper-doll” figures with 
which he dramatized the story of the 
Nativity. 


Still Life. Another sure way of 
stimulating imaginations is through a 
“Living Nativity Scene” like the one 
put on in Granger, Ind. (pop. 100). A 
Methodist church drama club provided 
actors, and local farmers furnished a 
live donkey and other animals for the 
manger. As the congregation looked on, 
the minister read the famous chapter 
from the Bible against a background of 
recorded Christmas hymns—a few sim- 
ple theatrics that made the great story 
come alive. 


Extravaganza. Within the means 
of slightly larger communities is the 
spectacular kind of religious pageant 
that moved majestically down the mile- 
long main street in Ada, Okla. (pop. 
16,000). It had seven moving tableaux 
with 300 “actors” in Biblical attire and 
appropriate beards, 15 caroling church 
choirs marching between the floats, 
shepherds leading real sheep, three hon- 
est-to-goodness camels (rented from a 
circus) for the Wise Men, and a search- 
light beam at the end of the route sym- 
bolizing the Star of Bethlehem. The 
pageant portrayed scenes from the time 
of Abraham to the birth of Christ and 





was Ada’s contribution to the nation- 
wide “Let’s Put Christ Back into Christ- 
mas” drive. 


Turnabout. Even though Ameri- 
ca’s orphans are seldom forgotten at 
Christmastime, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce in Middletown, Pa. (pop. 
9,600), managed to give them yet an- 
other touch of normal family life. The 
Middletown Jaycees presented children 
at two nearby orphanages with $4 each, 
so that they could buy presents for 
friends. This way, they could join in 
the giving as well as the receiving. 


For Men Only. King City, Mo. 
(pop. 1,031), this year will conduct its 
fourth series of pre-Christmas dawn de- 
votionals—to which men only are in- 
vited. 

Amid some skepticism, the town 
banker suggested the idea back in 1950. 
and each year since, attendance has 
swelled. Up toe 500 men troop into 
the interdenominational meeting each 
morning at 7 o’clock for six days (last 


- year Dec. 14-19) for a half-hour serv- 


ice. A layman delivers a short sermon 
and lusty male voices boom forth the 
familiar hymns. (Ministers are invited. 
but they sit in the audience.) 
Why the men like this kind of pro- 
(Continued on page 62) 


WHAT TO DO WITH JUNIOR while shop- 
ping for his presents is solved by placing a 
miniature railroad in the center of town. 





ADIEU, NOEL, says Allentown, Pa., as on 
Twelfth Night all the town’s Christmas 
trees are set afire in a glorious send-off. 
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They know why you like 


table games 


Whether it’s a battle, a race, 
high finance or a world cruise, 
Parker Brothers knows how to 


tap the basic human instincts 


By Epwin P. WEIGEL 


ID you know that chess is one of 
the oldest games in the world, 
that it was played by the ancient 

Persians and comes from the word 
“shah” (king), and that “checkmate” 
comes from an Arabic phrase meaning 
“the king is dead”? 

Neither did I until recently. The 
reason I’m such a know-it-all is that I 
just came back from Salem, Mass.—the 
place where they used to hang witches, 
and where I spent a couple of days talk- 
ing with leading figures of the world- 
famous Parker Brothers firm. 

Theirs has been a respected name 
in the game business ever since grandpa 
played “Innocence Abroad” by the light 
of a kerosene lamp. It’s the firm that 
makes the games we've all played 
around the dining room table after the 
dishes were cleared away—like check- 
ers, Pit and Monopoly—the kind that 
go well with popcorn and potato chips. 

The original Parker Brothers are 
no longer living, but I talked with a 
son, two grandsons and a son-in-law. To- 
gether, they probably know more about 
games than any other group alive. 

For example: What would you 
guess the world’s most popular game 
to be? 

If you rule out cards, which is 
many games in one, the answer is prob- 
ably checkers. Like chess, it came out of 
the shadows of the past. 

Others that belong in the list of all- 
time greats are backgammon, Parcheesi, 
Rook, Pit, Bingo, mah-jongg, Monopoly, 
and perhaps Scrabble, the fast-selling 
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word game that created so many argu- 
ments last year—and probably sold a lot 
of dictionaries. 

“Another winter will tell the tale 
for Scrabble,” says Robert B. M. Bar- 
ton, Parker Brothers president, without 
much enthusiasm. He'd rather talk 
about Keyword, since Scrabble is pub- 
lished by a rival firm. 

Notice that word “published.” Pro- 
ducing games is surprisingly similar to 
publishing books; even the terms are 
much the same. A game inventor is often 
paid off in royalties (about 214% of the 
retail price); rules are copyrighted; 
games are issued in editions, and single 
games are called copies. 


They’re even edited. “As a mat- 
ter of fact,” says Barton, “games get a lot 
more editing than most books.” Why? 
Because most people don’t know what 
makes a good game. “Most of the games 
or ideas we buy aren’t even recognizable 
after our development staff gets through 
with them.” 

Monopoly, one of the rare ones that 
made the grade without too many 
changes, is often referred to as the 
Gone With the Wind of the game busi- 
ness. How many copies have been sold 
is a secret, but it’s in the millions. 

Aside from these _ similarities, 
though, the book-game comparison isn’t 
so close. The total number of new games 
published each year is relatively small. 
Parker Brothers has probably published 
only about a thousand different games 
over a 70-year period. 





SCHATZ, BLACK STAR 
THEY MAKE MILLIONS. These ladies aren’t working in the 
United States Mint, but the money they’re handling will buy 
land, houses, hotels, and a few railroads—on a Monopoly board. 


Thinking up new games is an ex- 
asperating business; most of the ideas 
that come in have already been thought 
of. George S. Parker founded the com- 
pany at 17 with a game called Banking, 
back in 1883. He spent a lifetime trying 
to invent a game that was truly original 
and would really catch hold. He and his 
family think he may have succeeded 
with Camelot—‘“faster than checkers, 
and fascinating as chess.” 

But from the great flood of ideas 
that flows into the neat, gray frame 
building in Salem, only a fine trickle 
comes out on the shipping platform as 
a new game. Most rejections are made 
because Parker Brothers dusts off the 
archives and finds the game has already 
been published, and perhaps forgotten. 

Foster Parker, who at 66 is the 
firm’s elder advisor, likes to tell the 
story about the Kentuckian who evi- 
dently lived so far back in the moun- 
tains he hadn’t heard about checkers. 
When he saw it, he diagrammed the 
board on brown wrapping paper, sawed 
off sections of a hickory limb for play- 
ing pieces, stained them, and sent his 
new game in. “We thought some city 
slicker must have really sold him a bill 
of goods,” laughed Foster. 

Canadians love to think up games 
based on ice hockey. One enthusiast 
sent in a game that was 13 feet long 
and tall as a man. The express com- 
pany had so much trouble delivering 
it that they refused to take it back. 

A game idea that intrigued Parker 

(Continued on page 65) 
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VIRTUE PAYS? This game, like many Parker Brothers 
made in “the good old days,” rewarded good deeds, penal- 
ized sin. The spinner determined your character. It sold 
remarkably well for a time in Cincinnati, but . . . see text. 


STANDARD BEARERS. Traditions of the Parker Broth- 
ers rest with their families. Here, testing “Escort,” are 
William Bacall (grandson of Charles), Robert Barton (son- 
in-law of George), and Foster Parker (son of Edward). 
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PHILLIPS, BLACK STAR 
A LOOK AT ’65. Grover Ensley, Congressional expert, says we'll have a 3-day 
week end; buy wonderful things with our $1,500-a-year added average income. 
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Here’s what 


OMETIME in the past month or so, 
did you feel just a little lighter in 
the region of your pocketbook ? 

Did you spend a little more—not 
just for Christmas—and save a little 
less? 

We did at our house. So did many 
million American families—enough to 
answer the biggest puzzle which had 
been hanging over price trends and busi- 
ness prospects for next year. 

Many of us have been shaking a 
few more dollars lately out of bank ac- 
counts, or maybe out of the old sugar 
bowl on the kitchen shelf. Unless some- 
thing happens to change this mood, 
business will be good in 1955—at least 
as good as in 1954, and maybe a little 
bit better. By the same token, prices 
will average at least as high as in 1954, 
maybe a bit higher. That’s the belief of 
Government and industry economists. 

These experts believe 1955 will see 
one of the hottest battles ever for our 
dollars. But it will be a different kind of 
battle from that of 1954. This past year 
has been one in which we could often 
get remarkable bargains, because deal- 





$1,500 a 


HE U.S. can become a $500 billion 

economy by 1965. 

For you, this can mean a raise 
of $1,500 a year, if your income is on 
the level of the national average. 

Not in cheaper dollars, either; in 
dollars that will buy just as much as 
today’s. 

Along with that, a four-day work 
week and a three-day week end. 

If this sounds to you like pie-in-the- 
sky—a dream not worth a_ second 
thought—you’ve got a surprise coming. 

It is a sober, carefully considered, 
potential for America. Part of it already 
carries the personal endorsement of 4 
famous American—one who takes great 
pains to describe himself as a conserva- 
tive when it comes to economic matters. 

That man is President Eisenhower. 
His vision includes vast changes in the 
everyday life of the kind of folks who 
read Town JourNa_. It got little notice, 
for the elections were monopolizing the 
headlines at the time. But you'll be hear- 
ing more about it when the President 
delivers his annual economic message 
to Congress. Meanwhile, let’s take 4 
look at why the President and his ad- 
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ers were heavily stocked and had to 
slash prices. You remember the auto 
and household appliance deals of last 
spring. They will be harder to find. 

There will be some price cuts in 
1955, of course. Other prices will rise. 

No responsible forecaster has pre- 
dicted an all-out boom. But most see a 
solid advance. They expect a few more 
autos to be produced than last year. 
They expect more household appliances, 
led by TV sets and radios. The new 
housing boom is expected to continue. 
Retail stores may ring up as much as 
$5 billion more than this year. That’s 
the broad picture. 

Now for prices. 


Autos. You'll see price rises on 
some models, declines on others, but not 
a great lot of change in any direction. 
Studebaker has announced a reduction 
of $37 to $287 on its line—the only 
manufacturer to cut across the board. 
Ford, Chrysler and Packard have indi- 
cated they -would not cut. Pontiac may 
turn out to be a good example of the 
whole 1955 price picture. Its list price 


visors think we could achieve such goals. 
The big reason is that the country 
is still growing. We have the capacity to 
improve our standard of living—and 
we’re eager to spend the money to do it. 
Let’s get down to cases, and see 
what’s behind these attractive generali- 
zations. What are they based on? 


More Leisure. Here’s one of the 
big surprises to many people. If past 
trends persist, we can have more, and 
work less, at the same time. “A three- 
day week end is something to look for- 
ward to in the years ahead,” Grover 
Ensley, staff director of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on the Economic 
Report, says. He sees a $500 billion 
economy as possible, and the work week 
declining by four hours. Or maybe we 
would take our new leisure as extra hol- 
idays or longer vacations; these would 
come to 20 or 25 additional days off. 


More Household Appliances. 
The average home now has $1,300 worth 
of mechanical aids for the housewife. 
By 1965, there will be $5,000 worth. 
That is the prediction of a vice-president 
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for hard-top convertibles and station 
wagons is down; on all other models, 
it’s up. But the whole line includes a 
new and more powerful motor, plus 
marked changes in body lines. There 
you have it: small, offsetting price 
changes, with the real stress on quality 
and improvements. For consumers the 
net effect may be a slight advance. 
You—of course—don’t always pay 
the manufacturer’s official, list price. 
You can pick up special bargains, often 
in the form of a_higher-than-normal 
trade-in on your old car. Last year at 
this time, dealers’ inventories were big; 
this year, their stocks are about normal. 
This means their spring selling cam- 
paign will be a little less frantic than 
last year; their offers on used cars will 
be a little lower. You can expect to 
shop harder, and look longer, for those 
special bargains. And you'll find deal- 
ers not quite so willing to give ground. 


TV Sets. The past year saw price 
reductions of around $20 on the cheap- 
est models. These lower prices will 
probably be carried over into 1955 mod- 


of General Electric; his company, and 
many others, are already building the 
factories to produce these additional 
labor-savers. Look for things like these: 
an electric incinerator to dispose of 
trash as well as garbage; an electronic 
device to thaw frozen food instantly; 
ovens which will cook foods in a few 
seconds. And on the entertainment side, 
TV picture tubes as thin as paintings 
are on the way; you'll be able to hang 
them on the wall. 


Better Automobiles. Today’s lux- 
uries, like air conditioning, power steer- 
ing and mechanically adjustable seats, 
will be stock equipment. Smaller and 
more powerful motors, operating with 
less fuel, are coming. The number of 
families with two cars will increase. 


Bigger, More Modern Houses. 
Millions of homes are just too small for 
the number of children Americans like 
to have. Other houses, built hurriedly 
to fill postwar needs, are not going to 
stand up very long. Experts see the pres- 
ent boom in home construction continu- 
ing for a full decade. Ensley, for ex- 


youll pay for things in 1955 


els, but you'll be buying an improved 
product. Output is expected to rise, 
mostly because inventories are low. The 
industry is basing its chief hopes on 
black and white for a good year; color 
sets are still too expensive to. tempt 
most families. 


Appliances. In recent years, as 
competition for your dollar became hot- 
ter, prices of radios, refrigerators and 
washing machines declined. Next year, 
price changes will be mixed—some up, 
to cover improvements, some down. The 
average will work out at about 1954 
levels, or maybe a little lower. 

Dealers are in a strong position 
compared to a year ago. They are eager 
to sell you ranges, freezers, vacuum 
cleaners and anything else you want— 
but, as in the case of autos, you may 
have to pay closer to the list price, un- 
less you can find a special deal. 


Food. A bright spot for consumers. 
Prices will be about the same as in 1954, 
with a tendency to go a little lower. 

(Continued on page 63) 


year more per family by 1965? 


ample, expects a need for 1.5 million 
new homes a year—a 50% increase over 
the number built in 1953. And there’ll 
be changes in new and old houses alike. 
Heat pumps are coming, for one thing. 
Now used in several thousand homes in 
the South, they warm houses by drawing 
heat from the soil below ground-level 
through a system of pipes. They cool 
the house in summer by pushing heat 
back into the same soil. Electric-appli- 
ance makers are setting great store by 
them, as part of their 10-year expansion 
drive. 


More Income. All this implies 
that you will be earning more. How 
much more? Nobody can say about you 
as an individual. Ensley estimates the 
rise in family income could be around 
$1,500 by 1965. Some people would gain 
more; some less. 


More Savings. The article on the 
price outlook for 1955 points out how 
important the savings rate is to the busi- 
ness picture. In his look ahead, Ensley 
assumed the percent of income saved 

(Continued on page 64) 
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STUDENTS like Marjorie Ward are North Carolina’s best bus pilots. 


OW can you find the safest schoel 
bus drivers for your children? 
Astonishingly, North Caro- 
lina has discovered they can be re- 
cruited from the ranks of high school 
teen-agers themselves. And the Tarheel 
State has had enough experience to 
prove it. 

Today, the 6,300 bus drivers in the 
state who are of high school age Have 
run up the second best school safety 
record in the U.S.—better than that of 
their 700 adult counterparts! 

It isn’t easy for most schools to 
find the right adults to drive their 
buses. Some schoolboards try to use 
school janitors, putting them behind the 
wheel just when they should be firing 
the furnace or emptying wastebaskets. 
Others persuade ministers or house- 
wives to take the driver’s seat as a pub- 
lic service. At best, a school bus driver 
is likely to be a public-spirited citizen 
who is doing the job as a favor. At 
worst, he may be an aging man with 
faulty vision and slowing reflexes—or 
even a ne’er-do-well who can’t hold a 
full-time job. 
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North Carolina began solving this 
problem five years ago by supplying 
two basic ideas: (1) Teen-age drivers 
can be just as dependable as adults, 
and (2) the pay looks a lot bigger to a 
high school student than to a grownup. 

Both theories have long since been 
proved. Today, for $20 a month, the 
state’s high school bus drivers: 

e @ Daily drive routes as long as 
20 miles. 

e e Inspect their buses daily, re- 
port on repairs needed and sweep out 
after their run is over. 

e e Keep a record of passengers, 
mileage and operating expense. 

ee Compile an annual _ report, 
showing the travel cost per pupil. 

School and Highway Patrol officials 
who run the program have made the 
job the coveted goal of high school 
youngsters. It isn’t hard to see why after 
talking with young drivers like 19-year- 
old Marjorie Ward of Clarendon, N.C. 


“JT was thrilled when I qualified,” 
Marjorie told me. To do so, she had to 
hold a regular driver’s license, pass 
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detailed written tests showing she knew 
every phase of traffic regulations, get 
a doctor’s okay on her physical condi- 
tion, and demonstrate to a Highway Pa- 
trol inspector that she could operate 
a bus safely in traffic. 

Marjorie served a year’s appren- 
ticeship as a stand-by driver. Then, at 
16, she got her first chance to pilot the 
big bus on her own. 

“I was scared to death at first,” 
she confided. “The kids on the bus were 
helpful, though. After the first couple 
of minutes everything was okay.” 

Rigid rules make the student 
driver’s job easier. Bus speeds are 
limited to 30 miles an hour. Traffic 
in both directions is required by law to 
stop when the bus pulls up to take on 
or discharge passengers. 

“There isn’t much trouble,” said 
Marjorie, a 4-H leader in the county. 
“Your stand-by driver, who always rides 
with you, keeps the kids in line most of 
the time. If a few start acting up you 
can pull off the road and stop until 
they behave. Public opinion usually 
takes care of them in short order.” 

One student driver, faced with a 
busload of scrimmaging youngsters, 
drove them back to the principal’s 
office! 

Few drivers have such trouble, be- 
cause their classmates feel they’re on 
the same team. When one teen-ager left 
frost on his windshield and bumped into 
a parked truck—thereby spoiling the 
school’s perfect safety record—his fel- 
low students wouldn’t speak to him for 
a week. School authorities replaced him 
immediately. 


After three years of bus driving, 
Marjorie is meticulous about observing 
traffic rules. Taking her in my car to 
have her photographed, I could feel 
her disapproval every time I stopped 
too suddenly or gave a sloppy signal. 

Conscientious drivers like Mar- 
jorie are not only keeping the state’s 
bus-riding students safe from harm— 
they are doing it at about one third the 
previous cost. Just as important, they're 
building a solid backlog of North Caro- 
lina citizens who know how to drive 
safely. 

That’s a welcome sign these days, 
when all too many students finish their 
years of school only to die in the 
tangled wreckage of a car. End 
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Startling 
i borformance! 


with Texaco 44R£ CHIEF gasoline... 
100% CLIMATE-CONTROLLED 


Tuere’s top performance in every drop of famous 
Fire Chief gasoline! You'll feel it, too—in snappy starts . . . smooth, 
sure getaways . . . and a husky surge of power on the hills and ___. 
straightaways. What’s more, you get this performance wherever you 
fill er up—for Fire Chief is 100% Climate-Controlled in all 48 states! 
Fire Chief sells at regular gasoline prices. Try a tankful—soon— 


at your Texaco Dealer, the best friend your car has ever had. 


TEXACO DEALERS in all 48 states 


Texaco Products are also distributed in Canada and Latin America 


TUNE IN... TEXACO STAR THEATER Starring DONALD O'CONNOR or JIMMY DURANTE on television... Saturday nights, NBC. 





RAY ATKESON 


REDWOOD EMPIRE. The towering forest walls 
lining the highway north of San Francisco are se- 
quoias, oldest living things on earth and the might- 
iest. Follow U.S. 101 to Scotia for scenery like this. 


BOB FOWLER 
CLAING! Drawn over San Francisco’s steep 
hills by a moving underground cable, these 
rattling trolley cars are tops for sight-seeing. 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
MOVIES. Prime target for most tourists in Los Angeles, motion 
picture studios are now closed to casual visitors. Some still allow 
conducted group tours—to see acres of false-front sets, costumed 
extras, maybe even a scene like this one from Sign of the Pagan. 


RAY ATKESON 
THE GOLDEN GATE. This legendary break in California’s 1,200-mile 
coastline is bridged by the world’s longest single span (4,200 feet). Else- 
where, Pacific combers crash on rocky shores, sweillinto bright fishing harbors. 
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THE MISSIONS. Relic of Imperial Spain, the Mission 
San Juan Capistrano near Los Angeles is the most fa- 
mous and among the loveliest of the chain founded by 
Jesuit missionary Junipero Serra in the 18th Century. 
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GLACIER POINT. Look down 3,254 feet into the Yosemite Valley, 
to the Merced River winding a thin course through green meadows 
and forests. Look across to the thundering, foaming triple cascades 
of Yosemite Falls, and beyond to massed crags of the High Sierra. 


California’s got everything 


There’s just no place like the Golden State. You must see 
it for yourself. When you do, try this special routing 


HAT’S what they say: California’s 
S f= everything. But I think it’s got 

rather more! Certainly, it’s the per- 
fect answer to a family vacation—for in 
one brief trip there'll be mountains for 
Dad, resorts for Mom, the shore for Buz 
and living history for Sis. Just name it! 

Smart resorts? There’s Palm 
Springs in the desert, Santa Barbara or 
Monterey on the coast. Stark nature? 
Mount Whitney and Death Valley are 
only 100 miles apart. History? What 
about Donner Pass, the Gold Rush coun- 
try, Fort Ross, the Missions? Add red- 
wood forests in the north, acres of flow- 
ers in Lompoc or Central Valleys, love- 
ly lakes like Tahoe, Indian reservations 
near Coachella, Hollywood movie stu- 
dios, San Francisco’s bay and Los An- 
geles shops. 

Most of these sights fit into a 16- 
day “California Highlights” tour—spe- 
cially evolved for Town JouRNAL read- 
ers by Pacific Greyhound Lines (Mar- 
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ket and Tremont Streets, San Francis- 
co). Using scheduled bus runs (though 
it may be done by car), complete cost 
of this tour can run under $250 per per- 
son. Add transcontinental fares—at 
$63.37 in 34% days one-way by bus from 
New York, $88.76 in two days by coach 
train, and $174.71 in 8 hours by first- 
class plane. 


You can start from Los Angeles 
or San Francisco; I’d choose the former 
—stopping say at Grand Canyon en 
route west, and perhaps at Salt Lake 
City on the way back. Stay in L.A. at 
least three days. Many hotels have dou- 
ble rooms at $8 and less; it’s not hard 
to keep meals to $2 or $2.50 a day; add 
$6 a day for fun—you can “do” the 
town for less than $35 per person. 

Now, you can’t see the studios on 
your own. So take a conducted tour— 
say Gray Line’s three-hour, $4.30 ride. 
And while you're out, visit Grauman’s 
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Chinese Theater where movie stars have 
left hand and foot prints in cement and 
LaBrea pits where prehistoric monsters 
have left their bones in tar. 

Most of your other sightseeing 
around L.A. can be done more cheaply 
by bus and streetcar. If you’re in a 
hurry, Gray Line’s half-day “Beverly 
Hills-Beach” Tour is comprehensive 
at $3.34. To use. your time to the fullest, 
however, plan your days in L.A. before 
you go—write ahead to the Al!-Year 
Club of Southern California (629 South 
Hill) and the Los Angeles County Con- 
vention and Visitors Bureau (1151 
South Broadway). 

Allow half a day for Hollywood, a 
couple of hours for sun-speckled Olvera 
Street, bright with Mexican music and 
the aroma of enchilladas—and half a 
day for Knott’s Berry Farm. Here you 
can ride a 19th Century railroad, stroll 
through a replica of a gold-rush settle- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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What would you wish tor? 


Sometimes it’s hard to decide. There are so many wonderful things to wish for. 
But if you stop to think a moment, isn’t good health one of the most important? 
So much depends on health! 
Today this wish is coming true for more people than ever before, as medical 
science does more to help build good health. Particularly in the fields of 
vitamin therapy and nutrition are advances being made. One outstanding 
example is the synthesis of Folic Acid developed by American Cyanamid 
research. This essential vitamin was quickly recognized by doctors as an aid in 
arresting certain types of anemias. Its importance in daily nutrition as a AMERICAN i COMPANY 
vitamin essential to life itself has more recently been established. As a result, 
it is now used in vitamin compounds which supplement regular diets as 
aids to health. Also recognized as a growth factor, Folic Acid is being added to 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y- 
animal feeds to promote growth and increase resistance to disease. 
Folic Acid is one of the pharmaceutical and nutritional products of American 
Cyanamid’s Fine Chemicals Division. Its synthesis is another contribution of 
Cyanamid chemistry in advancing the health and the well-being of mankind. 








All California in 16 days for $250 


ment, pan a flake of gold. Spend a full 
day on Catalina Island—at the bird 
park and cruising undersea gardens. 

Use the remaining time to visit 
the Huntington Library at San Marino 
to see great art, rare books and historic 
manuscripts, stroll Wiltshire Boulevard’s 
“Miracle Mile” of luxury stores, go to 
bustling Farmers Market, scan night 
skies from Mount Wilson Observatory, 
see Forest Lawn cemetery and the Mis- 
sion of San Juan Capistrano. 

If you can spare more time, take a 
two-day trip to San Diego ($5.56 round 
trip), and cross the Mexican border to 
blaring, brazen Tijuana. Or drive 
through orange groves and almond or- 
chards, past snow-capped mountains 
and across rocky desert to Palm Springs 
—a one-day trip for $7.89. 


However long you stay in Los 
Angeles (and in San Francisco), allow 
at least eight days for the magnificence 
between. The bus tour, as planned, takes 
ten days and costs less than $180—fare, 
$22; hotels and sightseeing, $89; meals, 
$25; incidentals, $30; taxes, $10. 

The first day’s run is from Los 
Angeles via Barstow to Bakersfield— 
Routes 66 and 466—over the Mojave 
Desert and the black escarpments of 
Tehachapi Pass. The road circles buttes 
and climbs chaparral-covered foothills, 
then follows the muddy Mojave through 
bunch-grass cattle range—until this, 
too, drops away and there is only tawny 
desert and harsh mountains, dulled 
with distant purple. 

You can break your trip at Barstow 
for a four-day, $100 tour of Death Val- 
ley and at Bakersfield (El Tejon Hotel) 
for a two-day, $18 trip from Tulare to 
Kings Canyon and Sequoia National 
Parks. The mountain-girt sand dunes of 
Death Valley blaze with color—and the 
bloody footsteps of history . . . the 
agonies of pioneers, the toil of 20-mule 
teams. The parks, by contrast, are wild 
forest on the slopes of Mount Whitney 

. groves of huge redwoods 3,000 years 
old, spreading meadows of flowers. 

Next day’s run from Bakersfield 
takes you to the coast (Route 399 by 

ar; by bus, via Burbank) and along 
part of E] Camino Real of Imperial 
Spanish days. You'll reach Santa Bar- 
bara (Carillo Hotel) in time for lunch. 
The afternoon is ample for a tour of the 
beaches, the millionaires’ estates at 
Montecito and for strolling—past old 
adobe homes and through the Mission. 

By car, the trip to Monterey fol- 
lows the coast (State 1) through Car- 
mel. The bus route (U.S. 101) is mostly 
inland, through the Salinas Valley—a 
region of almond orchards and flower- 
seed farms, with long lines of eucalyp- 
tus windbreaks. At King City is the 
turnoff for Pinnacles National Monu- 
ment—whose violently colored spires 
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are visible from the road just beyond. 
The bobbing brightness of the fish- 
ing fleet at Monterey (Casa Munras 
Hotel) and the quiet age of its adobes 
are my strongest impressions. You can 
see most of the colonial Spanish capital 
in a morning by following a marked 
route starting at the Royal Presidio 
Chapel. Use the afternoon for a trip 
along the Monterey Peninsula, through 
arty Carmel and the famous 17-Mile 
Drive—where rocky coasts, crowned by 
twisted cypresses, alternate with vivid 
white beaches beside an indigo sea. 


Leave Monterey in the evening 
on Route 152, overnighting at Merced 
(Hotel Tioga), so as to reach Camp 
Curry in Yosemite National Park at the 
best time to see 620-foot Bridal Veil 
Falls tinged by the afternoon sun. That 
evening you'll want to see the bear feed- 
ing pits and the thrilling “firefall” 
from Glacier Point. Next day you can 
go up there—through the Mariposa 
Grove of huge sequoia trees, the oldest 
a sapling when Babylon first flourished. 
From Glacier Point, the whole Yosemite 
Valley stretches out 3.254 feet below. 

Next take the fabulous mountain 
road into Nevada—Route 120, across 
the shining green bowl of Tuolumne 
Meadows and over 10,000-foot Tioga 
Pass at the crest of the Sierras. Then 
follow Route 395—which passes cinder 
cones and hot springs at Mono Lake— 
through Carson City, “world’s smallest 
capital,” to Reno (El Cortez Hotel). 

If you expect Reno to be garish, 
you'll be surprised. Gambling is every- 
where, but the crowds keep to a small 
area. The little city’s character is more 
truly shown by a car packed with trout- 
fishing gear or a prospector following a 
burro down the street. 

From Reno, you'll take State 17 to 
Mount Davidson which held the Com- 
stock Lode, and beyond to Virginia City 

. whose old false-front stores and 
saloons and ore-paved streets still re- 
flect its heyday when the lode was pour- 
ing out $8,000 worth of gold and silver 
per ton of ore mined—establishing for- 
tunes that made a city of San Fran- 
cisco, helped pay the Civil War debt, 
financed telegraph cables across the At- 
lantic, underwrote a newspaper empire. 

The run next day, from Reno to 
Sacramento, circles Tahoe—the blue- 
green “Lake of the Sky.” Part of the 
day you'll follow U.S. 50—the road that 
carried the Pony Express from St. Joe 
to Sacramento. The main route, how- 
ever, is along U.S. 40, over the granite 
heights of Donner Pass—where pio- 
neers forced ox-drawn schooners 
through winter snows. In Sacramento 
(Berry Hotel) is Sutter’s Fort—from 
which the *49ers fanned out in their 
search for gold. Work out varied trips 
from Stockton or Sacramento to his- 


toric points in the Mother Lode country 
—Sutter Creek, Columbia, Mather. Or 


keep on next day to San Francisco. 


Spend at least three days here. 
With care, your costs will work out 
under $35. Start enjoying San Francisco 
before you leave—with literature from 
Californians, Inc. (703 Market), the 
Convention and Visitors Bureau (Civic 
Auditorium) and the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce (333 Pine). 

If I were back in Frisco, I'd start 
at Union Square’s gay sidewalk flower 
stands, stop in Gump’s art store to see 
their carved jade and then over to Chi- 
natown. Visit a Chinese joss house (and 
do remember it’s a place of worship). 
Stroll past shops crammed with delicate 
porcelain and rich brocades, candied 
melon and sweet litchi nuts. These give 
way slowly to groceries crowded with 
Chianti bottles, rows of Italian loaves 
and salami at the foot of bohemian 
Telegraph Hill. 

It’s a climb up the hill’s stepped 
streets, along narrow alleys where 
strings of fish and peppers hang in the 
sun to dry, past weathered frame houses 
where neighbors gossip between levels. 
But the luncheon view is worth it. 

Stroll down the hill to Fisherman’s 
Wharf where, in an atmosphere of 


MEXICO 
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CALIFORNIA HIGHLIGHTS. Solid line 
marks a 16-day itinerary for you—at an 
all-inclusive cost under $250. Add side 
trips (dashes) and all the history and 
beauty of the Golden State can be yours. 
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Just. what he wantad ! : 


R, J. Reynolds Tob. Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Give mild and tasty 


Drince AAlbert 


AMERICA’S LARGEST-SELLING SMOKING TOBACCO! 


Prince Albert! Tobacco as Nature meant tobacco to be! 
The perfect Christmas gift for pipe-smoker or roll-your-owner! 


PRINCE ALBERT IS CRIMP CUT FOR COOL SMOKING, LONG BURNING 











rapid-fire shouted Italian banter, big 
iron cauldrons boil freshly caught crabs 
and shrimp—to be eaten there on the 
sidewalk if you wish. A harbor tour and 
a ride back over Russian Hill by trolley 
can complete the day for you. Or per- 
haps after dinner you'll go back to 
Chinatown—to the Mandarin Theater. 
Next day ride out to the Golden 
Gate Bridge, and walk up to the main 
span to appreciate its huge size as you 
never will from a car or bus. After 
lunch, go to Cliff House and watch 
the seals off shore. Come back through 
Golden Gate Park—stopping at the 
Japanese Tea Garden for rice cakes and 
tea served by girls in native costume. 
See the DeYoung art museum and the 
Steinhart Aquarium. That evening visit 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel roof on smart 
Nob Hill for a superb view of the city. 
You'll still have a day in hand— 
for a drive to Muir Woods or a $9 tour 
through trellised vineyards to the Petri- 
fied Forest and the geysers of Calistoga. 
Then there’s a two-day trip (under $20) 
north into the “Redwood Empire.” The 
bus route lies up U.S. 101 past miles of 
huge redwood trees. One near Dyerville 
is 364 feet high and one in Richardson 
Grove is 101 feet around at the base! 
Thus, in a couple of weeks you 
will have savored a bit of everything 
that makes the Golden State great. 
Your trip to California can be as 
full as this—if you plan ahead. Write 
the State Chamber of Commerce (350 
Bush Street, San Francisco) for their 
free California Tourist Guide. Check 
the old WPA guide or a modern, $1 
guide put out by Travel Enterprises, 
Inc.—at your library or bookstore. 
Any of the oil companies will map 
a route for you by car, and the Seaside 
Oil Co. (330 State Street, Santa Bar- 
bara) has a good, free guide as well. 
You can get planning help from main 
railroads into California—Union Pa- 
cific (headquartered in New York), 
Western Pacific (San Francisco), Santa 
Fe (Chicago), Southern Pacific (San 
Francisco). Airlines are American (New 
York), United (Chicago) and Trans- 
World (Kansas City). Bus lines are 
Grevhound (Chicago) and Trailways 


(Washineton, D.C.). End 
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3 Exclusives make new G-E Lo-Boy your best TV buy 


STAND-UP 
TUNING 


ONLY G-E ULTRA-VISION LO-BOY HAS 'EM! Preview showings prove these fea- 
tures the most wanted in TV! Stand-up tuning ...no awkward crouch- 
ing. Relaxed, reading-angle viewing...most restful of all. Smart, 
modern look—long, low, proud. Finest TV to look at...on or off! 


READING- ‘ 
ANGLE SMART 


VIEWING m = +OW LOOK 





PLUS PICTURE VOTED BEST 7 to 1. Best in 108,792 side-by-side show- 
downs .. . nationwide! Famous G-E Aluminized Picture Tube . .. 
super-distance chassis . . . two speakers . . . G-E Glarejector with 
shatterproof safety glass. Blonde oak, walnut (above) or mahogany. 





NEW G-E “PACERS” FROM $149.95 (‘““Pacers”—A and B) with super cascode tuner, 
powerful horizontal chassis (Underwriters Approved—shock-protected), full 
power transformer that saves tubes. Six special “Pacers” to choose from. 
Important: G-E will mot interfere with any other set in your home. 


WHICH TV? G-E—BEST DEAL IN TOWN! Now at your dealer’s are G.E.’s Fine Furni- 
ture models (C and D above). Correct for traditional or modern rooms. 
Famed for superb reception—yet priced no more than ordinary TV. See ‘em! 
General Electric Co., Radio & TV Dept., Electronics Park, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Prices include Federal Excise Tax and one-year Pactory Warranty on picture tube, 90- 
days on parts. Bases for table models and UHF tuning available at slight additional cost. 


General Electric Comedy Theatre presents 
“THE RAY MILLAND SHOW’’ Ielevision—(C8S—weekly 


Progress ts Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








Keeping Up-to-date 
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IN YOUR HOME 


FOR ON-THE-SPOT BREWING of instant coffee, tea, 
cocoa or bouillon, the Tricolator Co., Newark, 
N.J., offers this Instant Beverage Butler. Plug it 
in wherever you are, to heat water fast. It holds 6 
cups. In polished aluminum, with cord, $10.95--or 
copper, $17.95. A handsome gift, in stores. 


PROMISE OF A NEW TOMATO JUICE POWDER comes from 
USDA research scientists. When available, you'll 

be able to store it on a kitchen shelf, to mix with 
water when you want juice of fine full flavor and 
bright color. It is processed like the new orange 
and grapefruit juice powders (soon to be produced 
commercially) . . . reported here in May, 1953. 


IF YOUR TEETH ARE YOUR OWN-——but by right of pur- 
chase——you'll want to ask your dentist about the 
new "gums" material just developed for artificial 
dentures. Molded from "Lucite" acrylic resin, the 
color is slightly mottled instead of "plain pink," 
so you can hardly tell it from natural tissues. 


NEW FLOOR POLISHER has a flat rotary-—type brush, 
like the one used on heavy-duty commercial machines. 
The polishing brush is interchangeable with a 
stiffer one for scrubbing. You can scrub right up 
to the walls-—-and the machine won't throw water or 
suds on baseboards. The Polisher-—Scrubber, made by 
Johnson's Wax Company, is light-weight, and so per- 
fectly balanced, it can be guided with a finger. 
Also included is a chenille buffing pad for fine 
polishing. $69.50 complete, in appliance stores. 


THREE—WAY GLARE CONTROL on a new rear-—view mirror 
for 1955 cars will be available to all car owners 
who want this safety device. Called the Liberty 
Mirror (by Libbey—Owens-Ford) it gives freedom from 
glare by splitting light beams. The driver moves a 
knob under the mirror to get different reflections 
for driving in the daytime, at night, and under ex- 
treme high-glare conditions. $7.50. 


FADED PLASTIC SHOWER CURTAINS and other plastic 
products can be color-—freshened with a dye bath. 
Tintex home economists say it's safe to use an all- 
fabric dye, if it requires no boiling. 


A PLIABLE PLASTIC TUBE that works like a cake 
decorator's bag, lets you pin-point a dab of glue 
right where you need it. Tube is unbreakable and 
spill-proof, and you can squeeze out every last 
drop. Strong, fast-setting, Duratite White Glue can 
be used on wood, metal, paper, fabrics, china. 

Tube is 30 cents, in stores, or from Webb Products, 
216 S. "G" St., San Bernardino, Calif. 
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MY GOODNESS, YOU CAN EAT JELL-O PUDDINGS HOT! 
Just cook creamy-smooth Jell-O Pudding the way you always have 
. . . but instead of chilling, serve it right away! 


Hot and nourishing, it’s the perfect dessert for children . . . and 


grownups, too... on cool, crisp days. 


Chocolate 

° e Vanilla 

You'll love it. Practically everyone does. / Butterscotch 
d Lemon 


Jell-O is a registered trade-mark of General Foods Corp Copr. 1964, Generai Foods Corp. Coconut Cream 





Do Your Chudistras Shopping 
with the Greatest of Eane 


Yes, giving TOWN JOURNAL solves your Christmas 
gift problems quickly — easily — wisely. You'll save 
hours of tiresome shopping plus many dollars. And, 
throughout the entire year, you'll be remembered and 
thanked for your thoughtfulness in choosing such a 
pleasing, lasting Christmas gift. 


AT NO EXTRA COST — a beautiful 
Christmas card for each gift! 
















Your name will be hand penned on 
beautiful Christmas cards which will 
announce your gifts of TOWN JOUR- 
NAL. We will mail the cards for you 
— to reach your friends at Christmas 
time. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 





Pip, ,'.. » « Gua tvan cee sa koad vases $1.00 
T's 9 oes 5 ou so 0 Une a hs gD ak aes 1.75 
FN oss Skink Dake ge + FA bon ewe 2.50 
Each additional — your own or gift ........ ONLY 75¢ 





For gifts outside U.S.A. (except military) add $1 each. 


YOU ENJOY TOWN JOURNAL — SO WILL EVERYONE ON YOUR 
CHRISTMAS LIST. MERELY FILL IN THIS FORM NOW. 
SEND CHECK OR CASH AT OUR RISK— OR PAY LATER IF YOU PREFER. 
om oe ae ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee ee 


C) Bill me after January 1, 1955 for__.______gifts. 


C) Enclosed is $ ee 
of Pathfinder, the TOWN JOURNAL to be sent to: 
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“No packages to wrap...“ 
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“No sizes to worry about... “ 


Town - State 
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Town - State 
“No cards to mail...“ 


THINK OF THE OTHERS ON YOUR LIST 
Attach a Separate Sheet for Additional Gifts, 


GIFT FROM: [J Include my 


Your Name__ ST SP ee own subscription 


EERE OR A OS Es, these special rates / 


Town - a C) New OC) Resewel 
‘Town Journal 
Mail today fo: CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
230 W. WASHINGTON SQ. 
PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 1 
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FROM THE 


Belated Recognition. Only un- 
comfortable chairs become antiques. 
The comfortable ones are worn out by 
use in a single generation. 

News, Kiel, Wis. 

* * 


Opinion of the Public. People 
come in three classes: the few who 
make things happen, the many who 
watch things happen and the over- 
whelming majority who have no idea 
what happened. 

News, Woonsocket, S. D. 

* *& 


Ouch! Finally it has been figured 
out why most Texans wear 10-gallon 
hats. The other types pinch their heads. 


Globe, Dodge City, Kan. 
* # & 


Season’s Greeting. Now come 
the cold days when a hearty laugh to 
some people is just a split lip to others. 

Journal, New Ulm, Minn. 

* # # 


Literal-Minded. All the dis- 
patches, for some reason, referred to 
Ray Jenkins, the McCarthy-Army in- 
vestigator, as “raw-boned.” Ever see 
anybody with cooked bones? 

News-Tribune, Tacoma, Wash. 

* & 


Fine Distinction. Actually there's 
only a slight difference between keep- 
ing your chin up and sticking your neck 
out, but it’s a difference worth knowing. 

News, Milford, Mass. 


® @# @ 


Acid Test. When people start 
waiting to get out of this country in- 
stead of waiting to get in—we can start 
worrying about our system. 


Herald, Bradenton, Fla. 


* * * 


Morale Builder. There are all 
sorts of inspiring “three little words.’ 
For the “two-word” class, we nominate 


“Hi, Dad!” 
Sun, Wickenburg, Ariz. 


How About Your Paper? 


Have you recently read a witty or thought-provok- 
ing, original item in your home town paper—one 80 
good you can’t resist passing it on to others? We will 
pay $5 for each short clipping accepted. Be sure to 
include name and date of paper. Address Town Press 
Editor, Town Journal, 1111 E St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. We cannot return unacceptable items. 
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VOCTE” mintnoees 


Chal tpl Fatal will do! 


Multi-rinsed in pure Cascade snow water 


’ <4 
ge for greater purity, extra absorbency, Chiffon Tissues 


are snowflake soft, snow water pure, snowy white... 


the special tissues for particular people. 


Baby Soft + Angel Pure 


.. particular people, too, insist 
on the special softness of facial quality, 


twin-ply Chiffon Toilet Tissue. Crown Zellerbach Corporation © 1954 
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to say a cordial welcome to Christmas callers 


HoMEMADE 
Ho.uipay Sweets 


Try our tart, fruit-nut sweetmeats and creamy fudge 


By ANN SATTER 
FOOD EDITOR 


OOD homemade candy is that something extra-special at Christmas 
time which helps you tell your friends “We’ve been expecting you.” 
And making your own sweets-to-pass can add to the family’s fun in 


getting ready for the holidays. 


Everyone can help with the fruit-nut confections you see in our picture. 
There’s cutting and grinding and shaping to do before they’re ready for the 
plate. Use other dried fruits if you wish—any of them work fine. 

Better follow our fudge recipe exactly, though, and let a candy ther- 
mometer decide when it’s done—unless you’re an old hand at fudge making. 
And do try our little almond acorns—we think they’re just as good or better 
than those you get from fancy candy stores. Easy to make, too. 

If you plan to pack gift boxes with these sweets, wrap the fruit-nut con- 
fections separately. They may get sticky, especially in warm climates. 


ALMOND ACORNS 


14 ec. semi-sweet chocolate 
pieces 
24, ec. blanched almonds, 
toasted* 
1 jar (24% oz.) chocolate 
sprinkles 
* Place chocolate pieces in a pan over 
hot water. Let stand until soft, then stir 
to smooth paste. 
¢ Dip one end of each almond into the 
melted chocolate, then into chocolate 
sprinkles. Place on waxed paper until 
chocolate is firm. Makes about 5 dozen. 
*To toast nuts: Spread blanched al- 
monds in shallow pan; heat in moderate 
(350°) oven for about 20 minutes. Or 
deepfat fry at 265° for about a minute 
until light brown. 


APRICOT STICKS 


20 large dried apricot halves 

V2 ¢. shredded coconut 

% ce. candied pineapple, 
chopped fine 

Sugar 


PHOTO: HOEDT STUDIOS 


¢ Wash apricots. Pour boiling water 
over them and let stand 5 minutes, or 
until softened a little. Drain and dry 
on paper towel. 

¢ Combine shredded coconut and pine- 
apple. Mix well. 

¢ Flatten each apricot half, skin side 
down. Spread a portion of coconut-pine- 
apple mixture over surface. Roll, jelly- 
roll fashion. 

¢ Place on tray to dry at room tempera- 
ture. 

¢ Roll in sugar. Store in loosely covered 
container at room temperature. Makes 
20 apricot candies. 


PEAR PINWHEELS 


3% |b. dried pears 

14 c. chopped dates 

2 thisp. honey 

3 thlsp. chopped Brazil nuts, 

pecans or walnuts 

¢ Pour boiling water over pears. Let 
stand 5 minutes, or until slightly soft- 
ened. Drain; remove excess moisture 
with paper towel. Pears should not be 
mushy, but soft and pliable. 


ee 


a HELP YOURSELF to Almond Acorns and Apricot Sticks, top tier; Pear 
Pinwheels and Prune Balls, middle; Cocoa Fudge and Almond Roll, bottom. 


DECEMBER, 1954 


¢ Arrange half of the pears, skin side 
down, in a rectangle on waxed paper. 
Overlap edges slightly so there are no 
spaces between pears. Cover with an- 
other piece of waxed paper and, with a 
rolling pin, roll and flatten into one 
smooth sheet. Repeat, using remaining 
pears. 

* Combine dates (they should be moist 
and soft) and honey. Blend together 
until smooth; add nuts and mix well. 

¢ Spread half the mixture on each pear 
sheet. Roll into a log, jelly-roll fashion. 
Smooth down any rough spots with a 
knife. If surface seems too moist, let 
stand over night at room temperature. 
* Cut each log into 16 pieces. Makes 32 
pinwheels. 


PRUNE CRYSTAL BALLS 


1% ec. beet or cane sugar 

2 c. water 

2 thin slices of lemon 

2 c. dried prunes 

Salted peanuts 

Walnuts 

Brazil nuts 

Marshmallows, cut in quarters 

2 tsp. grated orange rind 

14 ec. beet or cane sugar 
¢ Combine sugar, water and lemon slices 
in saucepan. Place over medium heat 
and bring to a boil. 
¢e Add prunes and boil slowly, uncov- 
ered, for 45 minutes. Cool; drain well. 
With a sharp paring knife, slit prunes 
open and remove pits carefully. 
¢ Fill centers with two or three salted 
peanuts, a walnut half or a piece of 
Brazil nut. (For variation, stuff a quar- 
ter of a marshmallow into prune with 
nut meats.) 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Vitalis 


e 


“Here’s the new greaseless way 
to keep your hair neat all day,” 


Even Mr. G.’s tousled cowlicks stay put 
after he uses new Vitalis Hair Tonic with 
V-7. “It works for me even after a sham- 
poo,” he says. “That means it'll work for 
anybody.” 

V-7, Vitalis’ new greaseless grooming in- 
gredient, makes even dry, unruly hair easy 
to manage. Yet it never gives an over-slick, 
plastered-down look. And Vitalis prevents 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE FOLDER AND 





Jolla, Coronado... tingle to real 
foreign excitement in nearby Old 
Mexico. See our free folder and come 
to life in San Diego this Winter! 

Pam n"SAN DIEGO CONVENTION” 

SAN DIEGO CONVENTION 

g AND TOURIST BUREAU & 
499 W Broadway. Son Diego 1, California, Room 308 § 

g NAME 3 


q ADDRESS 


i _ SSO So? |) 
1 will come by 0 Avto...0 Train...0 Air... Bus 
Ce 








says Arthur Godfrey 
dryness—maintains hair’s natural moisture 
balance better than any other leading tonic. 
Try new Vitalis yourself! And don’t miss 
the new “Arthur Godfrey Digest,” CBS 
Radio Network, Fridays, 8:30 PM, EST. 


New VITALIS® 
Hair Tonic with V-7 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


Never Closed My 
Eyes All Night ! 





CAN'T SLEEP Because of 
Acid Stomach? Do This— 


Try this simple modern way to avoid 
sleepless nights due to excess stomach acid. 
Just take 1 or 2 Tums as a “nightcap” be- 
fore you go to bed. Countless thousands 
who do this have discovered they fall 
asleep faster—feel much fresher mornings. 
Always keep Tums handy to counteract 
sour stomach, gas, heartburn—day or 
night. Get a roll of Tums right now. 


So economical—only 10¢ a roll 


TUMS FOR THE TUMMY 








Holiday sweets 


(Continued from page 39) 


¢ Blend orange rind with sugar. Roll 
stuffed prunes in mixture. Makes about 
3 dozen, depending on size of prunes. 


ALMOND FRUIT ROLL 


34 «. blanched almonds, 
toasted* 

12 ¢. preserved citron 

1% ec. candied orange peel 

1 c. candied cherries 

1 ec. sifted confectioners’ 

sugar 

2 thisp. soft butter 
¢ Using food chopper with a medium 
blade, grind almonds. Measure; reserve 
one-fourth cup for use later. Then grind 
citron, orange peel and cherries. Com- 
bine with ground almonds. 
¢ Add confectioners’ sugar and butter 
to fruit and nuts. Mix thoroughly. 
* Divide mixture into four equal por- 
tions; form each into a log about 1% 
inches thick and 5 inches long. 
* Sprinkle remaining ground almonds 
on a sheet of waxed paper. Roll logs in 
the nuts, completely covering the out- 
side surface. 
¢ Wrap rolls in waxed paper; chill. 
¢ Slice each roll into 10 pieces. Makes 
40 candies. 
*To toast nuts: see end of recipe for 
Almond Acorns. 


CocoA FUDGE 


4 ¢. beet or cane sugar 

24 ¢. cocoa 

1% ec. milk 

2 tsp. light corn sirup 

1% tsp. salt 

6 thlisp. butter 

2 tsp. vanilla 
¢ Measure sugar, cocoa, milk, corn 
sirup and salt into a 3-quart saucepan. 
Mix well. 
¢ Place over medium heat and stir until 
sugar is melted and mixture is thor- 
oughly blended. 
* Bring to a boil and let cook until mix- 
ture reaches the soft-ball stage (234° 
on candy thermometer). Stir occasion- 
ally to prevent sticking. 
e Remove from heat; add butter and 
vanilla. Let cool, without stirring, until 
lukewarm (110°). 
¢ Beat mixture until it becomes very 
thick and loses its gloss. Quickly pour 
into a 8x8-inch buttered pan. When 
firm, cut into squares. Makes about 44% 
dozen pieces. 


Fudge Variations: 


¢ Add 1% c. broken nuts to fudge while 
still in beating stage, before it loses its 
gloss. 

¢ Sprinkle % c. nuts over top after 
fudge is in pan. Press nuts lightly into 
surface of fudge. For a different flavor, 
try toasting the nuts first. 

¢ Make small balls of fudge by rolling 
in palms of hands. Then roll in chopped 
nuts or shredded coconut. End 
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“YOU ARE THERE”—CBS television— 
witness history’s great events 





Richard Noble and his wife inspect a small model, about 1/30 actual size, of the nuclear power 
plant he is helping to design. This plant, except for its heat-producing unit (foreground), will 
look much like any other power plant. It is to serve as a “laboratory” from which much will be 
learned about using the atom as a fuel to help fill future needs for more and more electricity. 


Electric Companies to Make Power from the Atom 


The picture above shows Richard 
and Gerry Noble, a pioneer family in 
the atomic power age. 


For Mr. Noble, an engineer, is work- 
ing on the first power plant that will 
use the heat of nuclear energy to pro- 
duce electricity for homes, farms and 
factories. His wife may be among the 
first to use electricity produced this way. 

Mr. Noble is employed by one of the 
electric light and power companies now 
studying the future promise of nuclear 
electric power. Co-operating with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in this re- 


search, they are hunting ways to make 
electricity from nuclear energy both 
practical and economical, so that its 
benefits will be available to customers. 

The nation’s electric companies have 


much to contribute to the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy’s usefulness. 


These companies have had nearly 
75 years’ experience in turning the en- 
ergy of other fuels into electric power 
efficiently and economically. And they 
have brought low-price electricity — 
and plenty of it—to every corner of 
the United States. 


AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names on request from this magazine 










PHOTOS: DE GENNARO. DESIGNED BY HAROLD TRIPLETT 
STAIRCASE WALL is striped with wide red ribbon 
bands, and hung with spruce wreaths. There’s a tiny 
angel in the center of each wreath, and star-studded 
snowballs of styrofoam are poked into the greens. 
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CHRISTMAS ALL THROUGH 


BRASS BASKETS hanging on the wall make pocket hideaways for wee 
Santas cut from colored paper. Or substitute wicker baskets, and spray them 
with gilt. Fill with sprigs of spruce, gilded leaves, and artificial lemons. If 
you can’t cut a Santa, use ready-made stickers; give them tarlatan beards. 





GOLD NOTES pasted on green art paper sing out the first line of J tavorite 
Christmas hymn, “Silent Night, Holy Night.”” Mrs. James Walstrom, San 
Marino, hangs hers over the fireplace mantel. Candy jars at left are filled 
with colored ornaments; the battery jars at right hold bouquets of greens. 
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THE HOUSE 


The whole family can 


pitch in on these ideas 


ROM now to December 25, you're in a flurry 

of preparations for your family’s merriest 

Christmas. Exciting days—because this holi- 
day has such a hold on family hearts. And how 
festive the house must look, when you welcome 
friends! Mother and Dad better take over on cut- 
ting, hammering and high-on-a-ladder jobs; but 
there’s fun here for chubby hands, too. What you 
do together will make Christmas glow brighter 
in your hearts and throughout your home. 


By KaTHRYN LARSON 


HOME FURNISHINGS EDITOR 


LETTUCE SWINGERS sprayed with gold paint are filled 
with fat red candles and gilded nuts. Tie red and green 
bows beneath. Here they. hang by chains in the window 
of the Daken K. Broadhead home in San Marino, Calif. 


PHOTOS: DE GENNARO. DESIGNED BY ERNA THURNHER 
CHRISTMAS CAROLER under a snowy tree has a head and 
body of styrofoam, a black felt coat and plaid gingham scarf. 
His trousers are red paper tubes (to hold him up.) Tree branch 
and little lantern (a Christmas ornament) are sprayed white. 


DECEMBER, 1954 


PHOTO: HOEDT STUDIOS 


LITTLE BIRD’S NEST is a decoration you can’t buy ; the chil- 
dren will love to find one. Let them spray their nest with gilt 
to make it sparkle. Then fill it with colored Christmas balls, 
for “eggs”, and cradle it in the branches of your tree. End 

































STAR-DOTTED TABLECLOTH is 
cotton dress yardage, brightened with 
red-gold ribbons. Fat gray candies 
stand in red fish baskets, filled with 
branches of pine, holly, artificial grapes, 
and swirls of curled paper streamers. 


> 
ALL-CANDY TREE is a dazzler. Just 
shape a cone of wire mesh; plug the 
holes with foil-wrapped candies. Fence 
tree with peppermint sticks, twisted 
into plastic foam. Red oilcloth covers 
table; Santa stickers top soup crackers. 


POINSETTIA BLOSSOMS in a dime- 
store pottery bowl are flanked by red 
candles in tin-can holders. (From an 
8-inch circle of tin, cut a 4-pointed 
star; curl points in to hold candles.) 
Use green placemats with red napkins. 


PHOTO LEFT: DE GENNARO: 
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3 tables dressed 


for Christmas 


Two for grown-ups or family; one special 
for small kids and cousins in the kitchen 


DESIGNED BY ERNA THURNHER 


























Aluminum Specialties’ Tea Sayco’s 19-in. Big Sister Doll— 


Expert's Cuddly Plush Animals — Pressman’s “Dennis the Menace” 
Set—34 pieces........ 


.1.98 sleeps, cries—soran hair. ..5.98 many styles, 9 to 12-in....1.98 PO GR i'cs 0 kved ohana ee 





Renwal’s Nursery Set—7 “new Midwestern’s 7'/2-in. Character Empire's Amsco’s Campbell Kids Cooking 
babies”, 45-pieces in all. ..2.98 Dolls in gay costumes..... - 98¢ struction Kit—72 pieces... .2.98 Set— 30 authentic pieces. ..4.98 
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everybody’ talking about Toytown at 
. BEN FRANKLIN STORES 


for the grandest Christmas ever! 







Ben Franklin Stores extend you a hearty welcome to visit 
Toytown. You'll marvel at the breath-taking collection of 
toys and gifts—you'll delight at the modest prices. Make 
this Christmas the merriest ever with gifts from TOYTOWN! 


watch for the colorful Toytown circular 
from your local BEN FRANKLIN STORE 


IT'S PACKED WITH MANY MORE TOYS AND GIFT IDEAS! 
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Hubley’s Metal Stake All Metal's Scale Model Auburn's Rubber Tractor — Structo’s 20-in. Truck— irwin's Sun-Dome Siren 
Truck—7-in. long..... 59%c Trucks—10 to 12-in...98¢ reolistic miniature..... 8% dumps, hood raises. .2.98 Car—friction motor. .1.98 
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Barr's Miniature Football, Ohio Art's 13-in. Drum— Hill Brass Telephone—  Esquire’s Holster Set with Mattel’s Farmer in the 
Basketboll kit........ 89 with drumsticks. ...... 98c rings when dialed..... 98¢ gold write-on tape...4.98 Dell—music, action. ..3.98 
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++. Over 2,200 stores 


from coast to coast / — 
% 
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Shiny Brite Ornaments— Belmont’s Glitter Trim Kit — 
12 in box....89¢ to 1.29 @asy tO USE... . ee ees 49% 


FRANCHISED BY BUTLER BROTHERS—CHICAGO 











G-E AUTOMATIC TOASTER has the most dependable auto- G-E TRIPLE-WHIP MIXER! Three beaters assure complete mix- 


‘ matic toasting mechanism ever developed. Extra-high toast lift, ing every time. 12 mixing speeds for every mixing job. Two- and 
handy 6-position control for any shade of toast. $21.95* four-quart bowls, plus handy juicer included. $43.95* 


Wap up your gift problems right on this page! 


> 


Y s FACE IT. When it comes to Christmas pres- as useful, gifts shown right here on this page! 
ents, perfumes and negligees — thank good- Why not browse around your local G-E dealer’s? 
ness — are here to stay. Bet you come up with “just what she wanted.” 
9 ’ “6 M4 ,?? M ! yr 
Of course women love “frilly” gifts! But every Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


one we've ever met has a very practical side as 


well. Just you find us a girl who wouldn’t be 
delighted to receive any of the handsome, as well G E % E R A L Be E LE CT R j C 


*Mfr.’s recommended retail or Fair Trade price. General Electric Co., Small Appliance Div., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 
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Y IRON! As a steam iron—presses without G-E AUTOMATIC COFFEE MAKER! As few as 2 cups—as 


G-E STEAM AND DR 


damp pressing cloth, irons most fabrics without sprinkling. As a many as 9. Just set the control for the exact strength preferred. 
dry iron—gives perfect heat for any fabric. $17.95* A light signals when ready. Keeps coffee hot. $29.50* 
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FATHER fixes the turkey 


Head of this Lawrence, Kansas, household lets you in on his secrets 


of roasting the holiday bird—learned at Cornell University’s hotel school 


By Rospert VAN DER MEID 


OMES natural to me to be in 

charge of the turkey for Christmas 

dinner. My dad always did the 
meat when I was a boy. Maybe because 
it was heavy for Mom to handle (we 
were a big family) ; or maybe because 
that was the part of the meal that ap- 
pealed to him most. 

Besides, to be perfectly frank, I 
know more about buying, cooking and 
carving a turkey than my wife does, 
from my courses in the School of Hotel 
Administration at Cornell University. 

Don’t think for a minute that 
Louise minds having a husband who 


_likes to cook meat. She’s delighted to 


have that part of the dinner taken off 
her hands. She has an outside job, too— 
photography; and we quite often divide 
the cooking. 


When restaurants prepare turkey 
for a banquet, they roast it the day be- 
fore, within half an hour of being done; 
fix individual servings of stuffing and 
sliced white and dark meat on a pan, 
and put them in the refrigerator. The 
pan goes into the oven (covered with a 
damp towel) half an hour before the 
banquet. That’s a good method to use 
next time you’re on the committee for a 
church supper or any large banquet. 

For my own family, I buy an un- 
frozen bird from a reliable butcher. 
(You never know how long frozen birds 
have been kept in a store freezer.) I 
look for a 12- to 15-pound white, milk- 
fed turkey with small bones and a large 
breast. In my experience milk-fed birds 
roast more quickly than grain-fed. 

The children, Lynne, 6, and Rob- 
bie, 4, are right at my elbow when I pre- 
pare the turkey for roasting. (You'll 
find the recipe below.) They help break 
the dry bread for the stuffing; watch, 
giggling, when I “lace up the pants,” 
and peek into the oven along with me 
whenever I do any testing. 

Oh, yes—the gravy. That’s where 
Louise and I disagree! She says you 
should put flour into the fat and drip- 
pings, let it brown—and then add milk 
or water. I shake the flour with water in 
a tumbler, then add it to the fat. 

_ But we’ve agreed to disagree! Now 
just one of us makes the gravy. 

Salads, casseroles and desserts are 
Louise’s part of the dinner. The chil- 
dren love to watch her work, too. 
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LOUISE VAN DER MEID 


CARVING THE TURKEY—high point of every Christmas dinner. All the 
Van der Meids—even Lynne and Robbie—help prepare their holiday feast. 


Maybe one reason we enjoy our 
Christmas dinners so much, is that all 
of us have a part in it. 

Here’s our usual menu, how I fix the 
turkey, and recipes for Louise’s dishes: 


MENU 


Turkey and Gravy* 
Celery Stuffing *—Sweet Potato Casserole 
Buttered Peas Creamed Onions* 
Relish Tray Jellied Cranberry Mold 
Dinner Rolls 
Date Pudding with Fluffy Hard Sauce* 
Beverage 
* Recipes given. 


ROAST TURKEY 


¢ Wash turkey in cold water; pat dry. 
¢ Prepare stuffing (see Celery Stuffing 
below). Allow 34 cup stuffing for each 
pound of ready-to-cook turkey. Stuff 
bird just before roasting. 


¢ Lightly stuff wishbone cavity; skewer 
neck skin to back. Shape wings “akim- 
bo” style; bring wing tips onto the back. 
¢ Place turkey, breast down, in deep 
bowl. Rub cavity with salt. Spoon stuff- 
ing into cavity. (Fill lightly to avoid a 
soggy, compact stuffing.) Shake to settle 
stuffing, but do not pack. 

¢ Place skewers across opening. Lace 
cord around skewers to close opening. 
Tie drumsticks securely to tail. A 
skewer above or through the tail helps 
hold this cord in place. 

¢ Rub skin thoroughly with shortening. 
¢ Place bird on rack in shallow pan. If 
V-rack is used, place turkey breast 
down. If bird is too heavy to handle and 
turn, place breast up and leave in this 
position throughout roasting. 

¢ Lay fat-moistened cheese cloth (three 
thicknesses), large enough to drape 
down sides, over top of bird. 

¢ Roast in moderate (325°) oven (see 
chart). If turkey begins roasting with 
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FREE 


COPY OF 


“CASH 
OR 
SYMPATHY” 





THE older you are, the harder it is to get 
protection against financial worries that 
come when accident or sickness strikes. 
That’s why the reliable North American 
Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has issued a special policy for men or women 
up to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden 
doctor and hospital bills—and the cost is 
only $12 a year for either men or women 
from 15 to 59 years old... . only $18 a year 
from 60 to 69 years . . . from ages 70 to 75 
only $24 a year. These rates are guaranteed 
as long as the policy is continued in force. 
Easy payment plan if desired. 

No doctor’s examination required, merely 
your own statement as to your present 
health. If your policy is in effect at age 75, 
you may even continue it to age 80 at no 
further increase in premium. ABSOLUTE- 
LY NO REDUCTION IN BENEFITS 
REGARDLESS OF AGE. Protects you 24 
hours a day. 


If you are now a member of some 
worthy hospitalization plan, you still 
need this additional protection. Most 
people—over 80% ;—are confined at 
home where hospitalization plans do 
not apply. 


We have paid over $63,000,000 in cash 
benefits to grateful policy holders when they 
needed help most. NORTH AMERICAN 
IS LICENSED BY THE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENTS OF ALL 48 STATES. 


Write for FREE illustrated booklet 
“Cash or Sympathy.” Sent by mail without 
any obligation. 
oe ee eee ee eet 


| MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET | 
| North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago 


10 Commerce Court, Dept. 501, Premier 
| Newark 2, New Jersey Division 


1 Please mail me your FREE booklet, ““CASH 


OR SYMPATHY.” I understand there is 
absolutely no obligation of any kind. 
| COREE sb cocccvcseseccccdedcsecdcoceascoves >| 
| ADDRESS... cccccscccccccccccccvccceccccece 
J GTV.........06. ZONENO...... STATE........ | 
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Father fixes the turkey 


breast down, turn breast up for the last 
hour. When bird is about two-thirds 
done, according to chart, cut cord hold- 
ing drumstick ends to tail. This per- 
mits heat to reach inside thigh. 

* About 15 to 30 minutes before roast- 
ing time ends test turkey for doneness. 
Move drumsticks up and down—the leg 
should give readily or break. Or, press 
fleshy part of drumstick; the meat 
should feel very soft. Never pierce skin 
with fork. 

¢ Start roasting bird to allow 30 to 40 
minutes before dinner. This avoids de- 
lay if turkey takes longer to cook than 
estimated. Also, this allows time to 
make gravy and arrange turkey attrac- 
tively on the platter. 

(Cook giblets in seasoned water. Use 
broth in stuffing and gravy.) 


ROASTING CHART 


(whole turkeys) 


Ready-to- Roasting 
cook weight Temp. Time 
4to 8 lbs. 325° 3 to 4 hrs. 


8 to 12 lbs. 335° 4 to 4% hrs. 
12 to 16 lbs. 3Z0° 4% to 5 hrs. 


Allow approximately % pound 
ready-to-cook turkey per serving. 


CELERY STUFFING 

4 ¢. dry bread crumbs 

3 thlsp. chopped onion 

1% ec. finely chopped celery 

1 tsp. salt 

14 tsp. pepper 

1 tsp. sage 

14 tsp. poultry seasoning 

1% ¢. melted butter or mar- 

garine 

3% ec. milk 

2, c. turkey stock or broth 

1 egg, slightly beaten 
¢ Combine bread crumbs, onion, celery 
and seasonings. 
¢ Add melted butter, milk and stock. 
Mix lightly to moisten. Add _ beaten 
egg; toss. 
¢ Stuff lightly into cavities of bird. 
Makes 64% cups stuffing—enough for 
an 8 pound ready-to-cook turkey. 


TURKEY GRAVY 

(My wife’s method) 
¢ Remove turkey from roasting pan. 
Pour drippings—fat and meat juices— 
into a pint measuring cup. Drippings 
give color, flavor and richness to gravy. 
¢ Skim fat layer from drippings; return 
3 tablespoons fat and 3 of flour to roast- 
ing pan; blend thoroughly. 
* Place pan over low heat and cook 
slowly, allowing fat and flour to brown 
slightly. Stir constantly. 
¢ Add water, milk or giblet broth to 
meat juices in measuring cup to make 
2 cups liquid. Add to fat and flour. 
* Cook, stirring constantly, until smooth 
and thickened. While stirring scrape 
the brown residue on sides and bottom 
of pan into gravy. Simmer about 5 min- 
utes. Season with salt and pepper to 
taste. Serve hot. Makes 2 cups gravy. 
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CREAMED ONIONS 


2 lbs. small white onions 

2 tsp. salt 

3 thlisp. butter 

3 thisp. flour 

2 bouillon cubes 

1% ec. milk 

14 e. chopped green pepper 

2 thlsp. chopped pimiento 
¢ Peel onions. Add salt and onions to 
boiling water. Cook slowly, uncovered, 
until tender, about 20 minutes. 
* Meanwhile, melt butter in skillet. 
Blend in flour and bouillon cubes. 
e Add milk. Cook over medium heat. 
stirring constantly, until mixture is 
smooth and thickened. 
* Add well-drained onions to sauce. 
Keep mixture hot until ready to serve. 
Garnish with chopped green pepper and 
pimiento. Makes 6 servings. 


DATE PUDDING 


1% e. sifted flour 

12 tsp. salt 

1 ¢. shortening 

2 eggs, well-beaten 

1 ec. well-packed brown sugar 

1 tsp. soda 

1 thlisp. milk 

1% ec. chopped dates 

1 tsp. grated lemon rind 

2 ¢. chopped black walnuts 
¢ Sift flour; measure, sift with salt. 
¢ Melt shortening; cool. Add with sugar 
to beaten eggs. 
* Dissolve soda in milk and add. 
¢ Add dates, lemon rind, nuts and flour. 
Mix well. 
* Pour mixture into a well-greased 7- 
inch tube pan or 1-quart shallow mold. 
(Pudding is delicate and doesn’t steam 
well in deep mold.) 
¢ Seal mold tightly with foil pressed to 
rim; or tie string around top to secure. 
* Pour 1 inch of hot water into deep 
cooker. Place rack in bottom. Place 
mold on rack; steam, covered, for 1 
hour and 15 minutes, or until done. 
¢ Serve warm. Top each serving with a 
spoonful of Fluffy Hard Sauce. Makes 
8 to 10 servings. 


Fluffy Hard Sauce: Cream %% cup 
butter. Blend in 2 cups sifted confec- 
tioners sugar. Add 1 egg yolk and 1 
teaspoon vanilla; beat well. Beat 1 egg 
white until stiff. Fold into creamed 
mixture. Serve sauce at room tempera- 
ture. Makes 124 cups. End 


Do you ever have a man-at-work 
in your kitchen? Many husbands 
have a cooking specialty—partic- 
ularly for company. What’s Pop’s 


best recipe? (Send a snapshot of 
him, too, if possible.) We'll pay 
$5 for recipes we print. Address: 
Town Journat Kitchen, Wash- 
ington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NEW PROOF 


THAT MILLIONS CAN END THE “NEED 


FOR HARSH DRUG-TYPE LAXATIVES 


— find relief from common constipation this safe, natural way 
without the injurious effects of repeated laxative use. 


Much has been written recently about the 
well-known dangers of the laxative habit. All 
too often, frequent use of drug-type pur- 
gatives or physics, which whip or prod or 
irritate the digestive tract into activity, turns 
into a vicious circle. 


An irritated digestive tract, whose parts no 
longer work in harmony with each other 
eventually responds only to repeated, more 
drastic dosing. 


Laxative Habit can be Broken 
Medical research, however, has proved that 
the laxative habit can be broken once and for 
all—much easier, perhaps, than most people 
ever dreamed possible—by making one sim- 
ple addition to your daily diet. 

HERE ARE THE RESULTS OF ACTUAL 


SIONAL JOURNAL. 


135 patients with known delayed bowel func- 
tion were studied. All exhibited etiologic 
factors commonly known to produce con- 
stipation. Cases included those with habit 
irregularities, diet indiscretions and others 
whose discomfort was due to mechanical 
and other causes. 


All patients ate 30 grams (about one ounce) 
of Kellogg’s All-Bran daily for one week. 
They were studied clinically and with 
X-Ray, with tests made before, during and 
after they ate the All-Bran. 


Results were conclusive. Of the 135 people, 


107 showed definite clinical improvement 
in bowel activity within 7 days. 


In follow-up tests, better than 6 out of 7 
people improved. In only 1 out of 75 cases 
did the constipated condition progress. 


You may ask, to what does Kellogg’s All-Bran 
Owe its amazing effectiveness? Simply this: 


It restores to your diet something which 
nature provided in the foods man was in- 
tended to eat—but which is largely lacking 
in modern refined foods. 


This factor is natural fibrous bulk, or vege- 
table cellulose, which normally and naturally 
aids the rhythmic process of elimination. 


In no natural food is this natural bulk so 
ideally found as in the vitamin-rich, mineral- 
rich outer layers of the wheat kernel or bran. 
Unfortunately, this bran is lost in modern 
milling processes. 


All-Bran Aids Nature 


Because of its known effectiveness in reliev- 
ing irregularity due to lack of bulk, the Kel- 
logg Company produced a complete, whole 
bran, with nothing taken away to lessen its 
effectiveness—Kellogg’s All-Bran, the Nat- 
ural Laxative Cereal. 

THE NATURAL AND GENTLE LAXA- 
TION EFFECT OF ALL-BRAN IN THE 
BODY IS ENTIRELY DIFFERENT 
FROM THE HARSH ACTION OF THE 


“DRUG-TYPE” LAXATIVES PREVI- 
OUSLY DESCRIBED. 


1. Kellogg’s All-Bran has no significant lax- 


ative action in the stomach or small in- 
testine, thus it does not significantly 
change the normal digestive sequence. 
Only in the colon, where laxative action is 
needed, does laxative action take place. 


2. Kellogg’s All-Bran is eaten with milk, thus 
it draws from the system no needed water 
and digestive juices. It has no harsh action, 
thus it does not rush vitamins or minerals 
past the small intestine too quickly for 
absorption. 


3. Kellogg’s All-Bran is rich in vitamins and 
minerals, thus it actually assures the pres- 
ence of these elements in the small intestine 
for proper absorption. 


4. Kellogg’s All-Bran is shredded to fine, 
soft consistency, thus it supplies bulk 
which neither irritates nor inflames the 
normal colon. It helps—as nature itself 
intended—to supply the proper consist- 
ency for unforced, normal elimination. 


VIDES RELIEF FROM CONSTIPA- 
TION IN A SAFE NATURAL WAY— 


PROGRESSIVE CONSTIPATION DUE 
TO HARSH LAXATIVES. 


But no exaggerated claims are made for the 
laxative qualities of All-Bran. It is no “‘over- 
night cure’”’—there is none. All-Bran must be 
eaten regularly to get the natural and lasting 
relief you want. However, you will find this 
easy and pleasant, as All-Bran is not only the 
laxative cereal—it is a delicious cereal as well. 
Many prefer it for breakfast on taste alone 
to any other cereal. 
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*“*For some time I had been 

taking all sorts of laxatives, I 

found I was taking them more 

often... with less success. Then 

I discovered All-Bran—and I 

have been eating it with fine 
results 

—Mr. George Del Vecchio 

602 Dewey Avenue 

Rochester 13, N.Y. 


' “TI have been eating Kellogg’s 

All-Bran for years. It really 

keeps me regular. I told my 

doctor I was eating All-Bran 

and he said ‘that is good for 

you’. Now I tell everyone how 
it helps.” 

—Mrs. Hilda S. Hutton 

405 Rudolph Ave. 

Nashville 6, Tenn, 
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Especially at Christmas 


FAMILIES ARE | 
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AT CHRISTMAS ESPECIALLY, Trestrail doings come to FRIENDLY WINDOWS, decorated by young Trestrails, give 
a focus in the dining room. Makes it handy for Mother passers-by glimpses of the family’s Christmas “art gallery” on 
to help with carols and tree between kitchen chores. dining-room walls. Each decorator follows his own special ideas. 


JOE MUNROE 
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CHERISHED CHRISTMAS STORIES come off the bookshelves for bedtime reading. St. Luke ver- 
sion of the Nativity is favorite of children: Jeannie, Janet (Trestrailg’ “littlest angel”), Kim and Rod. 
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THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS—AI and 
Verna “remember,” after children are abed. 
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MINIATURE ALTAR, made by Dad, has tiny 
pipe organ, wax-candle choir. Illumination by 
Kim—with big-sister Jeannie on hand for safety. 








By VERNA TRESTRAIL 


THE MOST FUN 


NCE our smallest son, Kim, at the end of a particular- 
QO ly sticky, happy and ant-full picnic, said blissfully: 

“Fam’lies are the funnest of anything.” We've 
quipped this back and forth until it has become a family 
slogan. Especially at Christmas! 

For it’s at Christmas time that we six Trestrails (Web- 
ster, Ind.) reach the peak of our yeat-round doing things 
en masse. (In mess might be a better way of saying that, be- 
cause sometimes things get pretty thick at our house.) 

Before October exits, the children begin clamoring to 
put up the miniature church-altar that Daddy Al built. 
What a time we had finding a tiny, ready-made organ to go 
with the pipes Al built of soda straws! The small choir 
singers, some white and some Negro, are wax candle figures. 

Our manger scene comes in for much tender arranging 
and rearranging. (Kim even used to take the Baby Jesus to 
bed with him.) We make cookies—for the mail man, our 
neighbors, teachers and Sunday School teachers. When the 
children get through decorating their confections, the house 
is a sight to behold, and so are four smeary faces. 

Our “Christmas chapter” has exclamation points— 
like that year Janet sent cookies 
to Mario Lanza, her favorite 
radio and record singer, and 
then he sent her an album of " 
Christmas records! And last ee 
year, when Jeannie, our 14 
year-old eldest, played the violin 
in her first symphony, at Man- 
chester College. 

But mostly we look forward 
to familiar customs. You know 
how strong and good it makes 
you feel to be a part of regular, 
repeated things. 

Such as the pre-Yule tour 
we nearly always make of that 
big-city department store, Mar- 
shall Fields. (Easy to arrange, 
for we often visit my folks in 
Chicago. ) 

Maybe, as some say, de- 
partment stores “commercial- 
ize” Christmas. But to us, our 
“shopping trip” is sheer, fab- 
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ulous beauty. And the children’s Small bey, big candy bucket 
reactions (not usually what —Kim’s set for Christmas! 


you'd expect after a day among 
tinsel and toys) give me pen- 
etrating glimpses into their 
personalities. 

For example, Jeannie said last year that what she en- 
joyed most about the store tour was remembering it on the 
way home! Janet, who adores babies, couldn’t stop talking 
about “that mama, shopping with her little fuzzy-headed 
twins.” Roddy enjoyed gliding by Christmas splendors on 
the escalators. And Kimmy—with no dream of possession 
—loved “that great huge Teddy bear.” 

As Christmas draws near, we bring out more of our 
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filter cigarettes 
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THE ANSWER IS 


20,000 
FILTERS 


In every Viceroy Tip 





Yet VICEROYS draw so 
freely, and you get the full, 
rich taste of VICEROY’S 
choice tobaccos . . . for only 
a penny or two more than 
cigarettes without filters. 


ONLY A PENNY 
OR TWO MORE 
THAN CIGARETTES 
WITHOUT FILTERS 


New King-Size Filter Tip 


ICEROY 
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FILTER TIP CIGARETTE 






















Families are the most fun 





treasures: a tiny glass bird, brought by 
my grand-parents from Scotland, more 
than 70 years ago; the big maple-sugar 
bucket to hold candy; a lovely old glass 
jar which we fill with colored balls; 
the few blown-glass ornaments we’ve 
collected for our Tree. 

The girls’ collection of dolls—care- 
fully dressed by the two grandmothers 
to represent many nations—goes on 
parade. And pictures! We have a beau- 
tiful reproduction of the Madonna and 
Child, and that has a place of honor in 
our dining room. 

I clip the Christmas cards we re- 
ceive, along two wide scarlet ribbons 
down the sides of our dining room win- 
dow. They look lovely, repeating the 
festive notes of our scarlet-dyed cur- 
tains and table cloth. 


Much of our living goes on in 
that dining room, which is barely sepa- 
rated from the kitchen by low cup- 
boards. We even have our piano in 
there! We’re so proud of that piano, 
cunningly contrived by Al from two an- 
cient, discarded ones. Having the 
Christmas carols near my work center 
invites me to join in while I’m prepar- 
ing ‘our holiday food. 

While making raisin bread, for in- 
stance. I always serve that, with fruit 
and milk, for Christmas breakfast. The 
custom is from my own childhood, when 
my food-chemist father used to bring 





CHRISTMAS EVE ANTICS put off bed- 
time for Jeannie, Janet and Roddy. ... 


the fresh bread from his laboratory 
ovens for Christmas-morning treat. 

Shortbread is “my” tradition, too. 
Any Scot will tell you that Scottish 
shortbread is second only to manna 
from heaven; but the first time Al 
sampled its subtle flavor, he said “What 
a waste of time and butter.” I converted 
him though, same as he won me over to 
spicy, deep-yellow saffron buns—the 
English tradition of his people. 

It’s surprising how the familiar 
things we do together bring out our 
different selves. At Christmas each child 
decorates a window exactly the way he 
wants it, and you should see the varie- 
ty! Since Jeannie became the proud 
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owner of an almost-Palomino, her ar- 
rangement features miniature horses in 
a snowy corral. 

All of us enjoy our Christmas rec- 
ords, from Hansel and Gretel to Ma- 
dame Schumann Heinck’s never-to-be- 
forgotten Silent Night. Much time goes 





BUT KIM’S FAST ASLEEP—he’d not 
risk delaying the arrival of Santa Claus! 


into learning pieces and songs for the 
church program. And the children make 
a ceremony of writing to Santa Claus— 
the elder ones with tongue in cheek en- 
joying it as much as the littlest. 

Our reading takes on special im- 
portance at Christmas. The Nativity 
story from St. Luke is our very favorite 
at this time. Next comes The Night Be- 
fore Christmas—I have a jumbled ver- 
sion of this which brings howls of 
mirth. 

And The Littlest Angel! 1 can not 
read this, nor listen to the recording of 
it, without saturating my giggles with 
tears. Al and.I remember so well our 
own “littlest”’—Janet, who weighed into 
the world at slightly under 4 pounds, 
and had troubles ranging from a defec- 
tive heart to a spastic stomach. 

At three years, Janet looked like a 
wee, 17-month-old angel. The day she 
made it across the kitchen floor and 
pulled pans out of the cupboard, Al and 
I cried together from pure gratitude. 

My husband and I remember such 
things together on Christmas Eve, after 
our four have set out supper for Santa, 
hung up a quartet of capacious stock- 
ings and gone to bed. 

When Al and I were married (he at 
23 and I at the mature age of 16), we 
planned to have a bushel of children. 
The stork said no at first—it was only 
after long, weary treatments for me that 
we finally had Jeannie. Naturally, we 
got the next three as quickly as possi- 
ble, while we had the combination! 

As we drink our tea in front of the 
open fire, I see Al narrowing his eyes 
dreamily at the flames, and I say: “A 
penny for your thoughts.” 

Al’s stock reply is: “Only thing 
wrong about our family, it isn’t big 
enough.” And I agree. 

Especially at Christmas! End 
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ASK 
YOUR DEALER 
ABOUT 


‘Helped 
Millions Bay Cars. 


“On Time” 


GMAC 


Pas GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE esate ee 


You save expense, time, worry and trouble 
when your dealer uses the GMAC Thrift- 
Guard Plan. (1) Your dealer gives you the 
greatest financing value at low cost. (2) He 
gives you complete financing in one flexible 
plan, at one time, at one place—saving your 
valuable time. (3) If financial problems arise, 
you get considerate treatment to help you 
reach ownership. (4) Emergency assistance 
is available through over 250 GMAC offices 
in the United States and Canada. And you 
gain national credit standing. 


THE GMAC THRIFT-GUARD PLAN 
offered only by dealers in 
CHEVROLET * PONTIAC * OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK * CADILLAC 
new cars, and used cars of all makes; also 
FRIGIDAIRE * DELCO APPLIANCES *¢ GM DIESELS 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 








in the living room! 


Brucie—and the whole family— 
did some growing, when that colossal 
Christmas gift later dwindled to 


midget proportions 


By Martua Powett Morrett* 


W HEN I agreed with Santa Claus that a tent 
would be just the gift for our two youngsters, 

five and three, I didn’t bargain for having it 
set up in our living room. 


“It’s just a little pup tent,” Santa urged. 
Still I hesitated. “It would cover about a quarter 





of our living room,” I pointed out. 

But Santa was determined. “Brucie and Ellen 
won't even know what their present is, unless we put 
it up. A folded tent looks like just a mere piece of 
canvas.” 

I glanced at our big, glittering Christmas tree. 
That tree should have warned me. I should have re- 
membered that when we were in the snow-carpeted 
woods, Santa was certain he was cutting just the 
right-size tree for us, but that somehow the tree grew 
while we were bringing it home. Even with the bottom 
third cut off the tree, the shining star at its top 
lopped over from the ceiling. 

Yes, the tree should have warned me. Instead it 
charmed me into consent. I saw the magic of past 
Christmases and felt the thrill of the morrow, when 
big brown eyes would grow bigger over a double 
gigantic spectacle—tree and tent. 

So I said: “All right—set it up.” 

With Eagle-Scout speed, Santa began to pitch 
the tent. We had already moved a corner table out on 
the porch to make room for the tree. Now the furni- 
ture had to be rearranged so that tent-supporting 
ropes could be tied to heavy chairs, davenport, and 
bookcase. We stretched another rope from the front 
top of the tent across the living room into the hall, 
where we tied it to the newel post. 

Even so, the tent sagged. Santa, however, was 
not stumped. He drove some nails between the carpet 
and baseboard to give him additional pegs. What was 
a little chipped paint compared with a well-anchored 
tent? 

Before my eyes, the tent became a huge spider 
with a web to trap the unwary. I shook my heal 


* Mrs. Moffett, a Midwest homemaker, has her master’s 
degree in sociology—and two children whose names really 
are Ellen and Brucie. Says she keeps at her writing hobby 
“every minute I can, and still be a good Mama!” 


KRAMER-MILLER 
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dubiously. “It’s bigger than I thought.” 

“Yes, isn’t it wonderful?” chortled 
Santa Claus. “Come inside and see how 
big it really is.” 

It would have been heartless to 
spoil Santa’s Christmas. I joined him in 
the tent. 

Christmas morning, the kitchen 
was unusually quiet as I basted the 
turkey. For Brucie and Ellen, none of 
the house existed. Laden with other 
Christmas booty, they and Daddy had 
taken possession of the tent. I felt lone- 
ly with no one to tease me for a bite of 
chestnut or a carrot stick. 

After a while, they all came jump- 
ing and shouting into the kitchen. From 
the medley of their voices, I finally 
sorted out one chorus: “We're going 
camping! We’re all going really truly 
camping in our tent!” 


I heard that refrain often dur- 
ing the days, weeks and months that 
followed. I heard it when the tent was 
moved to the children’s room, and in 
the spring when we pitched tent in the 
back yard. 

Then, one warm summer weekend, 
the camping-out prophecy became a 
reality. We were “really camping.” At 
least we had driven fifty miles to Poka- 
gon State Park; we had paid our twen- 
ty-five cents for the privilege of camp- 
ing; and we had selected our site. All 
that remained to do was to put up the 
tent. 








The children said they would help 
Daddy pitch the tent after they got a 
drink. Away they dashed to the foun- 
tain. For the moment, that new attrac- 
tion was an irresistible magnet. 


The tent was up when the young- 
sters came tearing back, several layers 
wet. Daddy stopped tying the last rope 
and looked at them. I could see that he 
wanted to enjoy the delight on their 
faces when they saw the tent in a “real- 
ly truly” camp. 

But, far from showing pleasure, the 
kids just looked puzzled. “Where’s our 
tent?” asked Brucie. 

Amazed, I looked at him. “Do you 
feel all right?” I inquired as I put my 
hand on his forehead. 

Brucie pulled away from me and 
looked at Daddy. ““Where’s our tent?” 

“Where are your eyes?” Daddy 
countered. “It’s right here.” 

“Not that little tent! Not that little 
dinky tent!” Enraged, Brucie repudi- 
ated the canvas structure that had been 
his pride and joy. 

Suddenly I understood. The tent— 
in the living room—had been big! In 
the children’s room,-it had been even 
bigger. In our pocket-sized back yard, 
it was still impressive. But here on the 
camp-ground, surrounded by miles of 
State Park and a cluster of ,man-size 
tents, it suddenly looked even smaller to 
Brucie than it actually was. It wasn’t 
just an ordinary pup tent—it was a 


Chihuahua pup—in a company of St. 
Bernards! 

I tried to reason. “Brucie, this tent 
is your tent. It just looks smaller, be- 
cause of all the big tents here.” 

Brucie wouldn’t listen. He jumped 
up and down, screaming his indigna- 
tion. “That’s not my tent! That little 
dinky tent! Phooey!” His voice broke. 

Daddy put his hand on our son’s 
shoulder. “Brucie,” he said, “of course 
this tent looks small to you. You're a 
big boy now—much bigger than when 
Santa brought the tent. You’ve grown 
a lot.” 


It was amazing, the way those 
quiet words calmed the storm! Brucie 
suddenly straightened his shoulders and 
stood as tall as he could. “I am bigger.” 
It was a statement of undisputed fact. 
He took his sister by the hand. “Come 
inside, everybody, let’s see how high I 
am in the tent.” 

I blessed my husband for his quick, 
clear thinking. And I glimpsed-a truth 
for the years ahead. A small tent—or a 
big disappointment—can be a measur- 
ing rod for a family’s growth, in stature 
and in understanding. 

“I'm _ bigger, too,” I 
ducked under the door flap. 

“We're all bigger,” 
Sister happily. 

Santa must have known what he 
was about when he insisted on putting 
up a pup tent in the living room! End 


said as I 


said Little 


Se rand Remington shells are 
\e* the ideal Christmas gift! 


Make your shopping easy for every shooter on your 
Christmas list! There’s no more welcome gift . . . no more 
powerful shell in all the world than Remington “Express.” 
These great green shells give every shooter a Christmas 
bonus of extra POWER ... plus all the other game-get- 
ting extras available ONLY in Remington “Express” 
shells. They’re at your Remington dealer’s now. 


Send dime to Remington Arms Company, inc., Bridgeport 2,Conn., 
for 52-page book “How to Dress, Ship an? Cook Wild Game.” 


Remington 


“Express” is Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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GENTLE EX-LAX HELPS 


YOU TOWARD 


YOUR NORMAL REGULARITY 





TONIGHT-—If you need a laxative, 
take chocolated Ex-LAx, America’s 
best-tasting laxative. Take it at bed- 
time —it won’t disturb your sleep. 


a es a. SS) 


IN THE MORNING ~— You'll enjoy 
the closest thing to natural action. 
No discomfort or upset. You’ll soon 
feel like yourself again! 





NEXT DAY—Ex-LaAx continues to help you toward your normal 
regularity. You hardly ever have to take Ex-LAx again the next night! 


Buy The New 65¢ Size— 
Save As Much As 37¢ 


Also available in 
30¢ and 12¢ sizes 


MORE PEOPLE USE EX-LAX THAN ANY OTHER LAXATIVE 


| STOP! 





The Traveler's Friend 
NCB TRAVELERS CHECKS 


They're a welcome sight everywhere— 
readily accepted like cash. You'll never 
be stranded without travel funds if you 
carry safe, spendable National City Bank 
Travelers Checks. If they are lost or 
stolen, you get a full refund. Good on any 
continent in any ocean. Cost 75¢ per $100. 
Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 





©1954 Ex-Lax Inc. 





it is dangerous to let cough 
from common cold hang on 


Chronic bronchitis may develop if your 
cough, chest cold, or acute bronchitis is 
not treated. Get Creomulsion quick and 
use as directed. It soothes raw throat and 
chest membranes, loosens and helps expel 
germy phlegm, mildly relaxes systemic 
tension and aids nature fight the cause of 
irritation. Creomulsion is guaranteed to 
please you or druggist refunds money. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


32% 


ACCOUNTS 
INSURED to $10,000 


Get our FREE LIST of Federal INSURED 
Savings Assns. paying 342% cur. div. 


ALBERT J. CAPLAN & CO. 


Members Phila.-Balto. Stock Exchange 
1500 Wainut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 













A osman 
hQes Gift 
NEW Pellgun Pistol 


Uses pocket size, throw-away CO? gas filled Powerlets. 
Hard-hitting, accurate adjustable power. Ideal for ins 
door target and outdoor pest shooting. 

° at dealers everywhere, 
Price $1 4.95 ask for demonstration 


CROSMAN ARMS CO., FAIRPORT, N. Y. Dept. 80 






CHRISTMAS 


Quickios 


Wrap the cut ends of pine branches 
that you use for decorations, with cello- 
phane tape to prevent the sticky sap 
from oozing out.—Mrs. Donald Green, 


Oklahoma 


Form your own three-dimensional 
tree ornaments from aluminum foil. 
Trace design (angels, bells or stars) 
over three to six layers of foil. Stitch 
through center of design on sewing 
machine, leaving long thread ends to 
tie ornament to tree. Cut out design and 
separate layers——Mrs. George Short, 


Illinois 


A small Christmas tree for the mantel 
can be fashioned around a_ funnel. 
Cut chicken wire in a semi-circle about 
three inches longer than the funnel. 





i 


Loosely shape wire to the funnel (see 
picture), bending wire inside at bottom. 
Poke branches into the mesh in tree-like 
form. Decorate with bells, cones or other 
ornaments.—Mrs. H. Everett, Wisconsin 


A wire ring from the top or bottom of 
a discarded lamp shade makes a good 
foundation for a Christmas wreath.— 
Mrs. John Leland, Wisconsin 


Decorate a Christmas cake with a 
frosting holly wreath. Butter the under- 
side of real holly leaves; coat this 
underside with green-tinted butter frost- 
ing. When dry, frosting comes off 
shaped and veined like a leaf. Put these 
around the freshly iced cake, wreath 
fashion. Connect with frosting stems; 
use “red hot” holly berries.—Mrs. 
Vance Harkness, Kansas 


We pay $5 for each Quickie we 
print. Send only original ideas, 
not previously published. Address: 
Quickies, Town Journal, Phila- 
delphia 5, Pa. We cannot return 
material sent to this department. 
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WAFFLE SET—for a favorite hos- 
tess. Servers, trimmed in copper or 
platinum, keep butter and syrup hot. 
With warmer, 4 candles, $5. Inland Glass 


feck Vist 


for Santa 





CAREER GAL will treasure steam 
travel iron with heat control dial. 
It can be filled with tap water, folds 
into case for packing. Universal, $14.95 





HAND VIEWER gives a camera fan 
a quick look at 35mm color slides. 
The magnified picture is lighted by 
batteries. Admiral Photo Products, $4.95 
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EA Product of 
General Foods. 


For only a fraction of a cent 


Calumet Baking Powder 
insures baking success! 













MODEL 330 TABLE 
MODEL 659 CHAIRS 


Dining in the MODERN 77@7NeCU 


Celite 


BROTHERS OF 
Cc£ALIFoRNInN 





What a lift this smart, modern group will give 
your living-dining area. Table top of durable, 
easy to clean, Micalite* in choice of rich dark walnut, 
blond walnut or black tweed. Gleaming brass finished apron 
, and leg supports that stay bright. Comfortable 
dual-purpose chairs in a variety of washable Duran coverings. 
Usually sold on easy budget terms. 


VIRTUE BROS. MFG. CO., 5701 Century Boulevard, Los Angeles 45, Calif. 
Send to Dept. E for illustrated folder showing sets to fit every budget and taste. *trade mark | 














WHEN 
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— it’s a relief to know the Coast Guard 





HE glass is low. 

The winds and seas are 
=== high. And all small boats are 
ordered into port. All but one...a 
36-foot Coast Guard motor lifeboat. 

She’s ordered out... 

And bow up, out she goes... she 
and her ‘‘Unseen Friend,” Inco 
Nickel .. . to stand by a ship in 
distress. 

This dauntless, little 36-footer is 
propelled by a strong, tough corro- 
sion-resisting Monel shaft. That’s 
why she’s got so much sustained 
drive ... why pounding, gale-swept 
seas can’t hold her back. 

In this mighty midget, engine 
mufflers, rudder stock, frame and 
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a and Inco Nickel are on the job! 


keel bolts, even tiller ropes are also 
made of this same Inco Nickel alloy, 
Monel. Thus the service that has 
“Semper Paratus”—Always Prepared 
—for its motto makes sure that its 
motor lifeboats have the rugged 
strength and corrosion resistance to 
win the battle against the cruel sea. 

On sea or land... high in the sky 
or deep underground . . . wherever 
there’s important work being done, 
there’s Inco Nickel. You rarely see it 
because it’s usually intermixed or 
alloyed with other metals to add 
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This driving Coast Guarder, a 36-foot ‘‘mercy 
ship’’ with tremendous power, has a Monel shaft 
So does many a tug, fishing clipper, racer, pleasure 
boat. As the Seagoin’ Inco Nickel Alloy, Monel 
is famed for strength, toughness, corrosion 
resistance. 
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strength, toughness, corrosion resist- 
ance or other special properties. 
That is why Inco Nickel is called, 
“Your Unseen Friend.” 
The sea’s a killer... and, for years, 
Inco corrosion engineers have been 
going up against this killer at its 
marine testing station in North 
Carolina, finding out the “why” and 
“how” of salt water’s destructive 
action on most metals. What they’ve 
found to date makes mighty interest- 
ing reading as famed novelist Cal 
Calahan tells the story in his “When 
Metals Go To Sea.” For your free 
copy, write The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., Dept. 202c, New York 
5, N. Y. 


©1954,T.1.N.Co. 


Inco Nickel ..-Your Unseen Friend 


* mate 


The INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, Inc. 
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Looking ahead 
NEWS THAT WATTERS TO_CONSUMERS AND BUSINESS NEN 


FROM TOWN JOURNAL’S AUTO EDITOR: A SIDE-BY-SIDE LOOK AT 10 NEW CARS 
(continuing a review begun last month, when we discussed the new Chev— 
rolet, Pontiac and Studebaker). 


BUICK: Battle here will be to hold its newly won third place in sales. For next 
year, horsepower on the "Special" jumps to 188 h.p.; on other models to 
2356 h.p. Dynaflow automatic transmission, redesigned, provides extra 
bursts of power when needed. Style-wise, a new screen-type grille (hon- 
eycomb in design) will distinguish the '55 models. 


CADILLAC: Expect a big sales drive, now that Cadillac has expanded its production 
facilities—-17 models of other makes sell for more than the lowest-priced 
Cadillac. In the restyled '55s, the Eldorado sports—type convertible 
gets a new 270 h.p. engine; other models will offer 250 h.p. 


CHRYSLER-IMPERIAL: Both will use a 250-h.p. V-8 engine, but appearance will 
differ. Chrysler's '55 gets the "high-style sports car" treatment; Im— 
perial will feature "elegant simplicity." A point of interest in Im- 
perial: tail lights mounted on pedestals atop rear fenders. 


DE SOTO: In addition to Virgil Exner restyling, there's a four—barrel carburetor; 
you cruise with two barrels working, have two in reserve for emergency 
acceleration. At the same time, De Soto men say, the compression ratio 
has been kept relatively low (7.5 to 1) to make the use of premium gas 
unnecessary. Also featured: a new wrap-around windshield. 


DODGE: Three-tone color combinations are used in convertibles and hardtops to 
accent the distinctive sloping hood and much longer, lower lines. 
Dodge's traditional hood ornament, the ram, has given way to a new V-type 
emblem. Powerwise, choice of engines is greatest yet: 193 h.p., 183 
h.p., and 175 h.p. in V-8s; 123 h.p. ina "six." 


FORD: A conviction that the mass market demands luxury, not stripped-down super-— 
economy, is reflected. In '54, Ford reserved its snappiest styling for 
convertibles and hardtop convertibles; for '55, this luxury treatment is 
given to six different models, including two sedans. This "Fairlane" 
series and station wagons get a 182 h.p., V-8 engine. 


LINCOLN: A power system for lubrication, optional in the '55s, lets you push a 
button on the dash and squirt grease through nylon tubes to 1l lubri- 
cating points in the chassis, suspension and steering systems. Also fea- 
tured: dual exhausts, new automatic transmission and restyled exterior. 


MERCURY: Quieter operation is a big feature. New tread designs on the tubeless 
tires eliminate tire squeal. The engine, though more powerful (198 h.p. 
or 188 h.p.), is quieter as a result of new rubber insulators, a better 
Silencer in the air cleaner, etc. Cars are wider, lower, with wrap- 
around windshield. Power-lubrication is optional. 


OLDSMOBILE: Spectacular color changes are used in an attempt to strengthen the 
fourth place position in sales the Oldsmobile now holds. Fourteen of the 
19 basic body-colors are new; and there'll be 89 choices in two-tone com— 
binations. Style-wise, the front end gets new treatment; fins have been 
dropped. Power runs as high as 202 h.p. 


PLYMOUTH: A gear selector on the instrument panel is a novel feature in models 
equipped with automatic transmission. Cars are Plymouth's most powerful 
yet, with choice of a new V-8 with 167 h.p. or 157 h.p., or a "six" with 
117 h.p. Bodies have undergone major restyling. And a four-door station 
wagon is available for the first time. 
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The 
Great Test 


Fanned by brisk winds, the fire spread. 

Within hours, New York City was in ruins. | 
The date: December 15, 1835. 
Nathaniel Terry, president of the then 


25-year-old Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company, sped to the stricken city. 


He drove 108 miles 
in an open sleigh 
to tell New Yorkers 
that Hartford policies 
were as good as gold. 
And to prove it — by 
paying everyclaimant. <;* : 
In this same spirit of service, Hartford 





has kept the faith with its policyholders | 


for over 143 years. 


Year In and Year Out You'll Do Well 
with the 


Hartford 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 





SAVE MONEY! SAVE WORK! 
ENJOY FRESH COUNTRY BUTTER 


GEM DANDY ELECTRIC CHURN 
$19.95 






Just flip the switch. Gem Dandy 
Model 4-QT churns 3 qts. milk 
or cream in a few minutes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or re- 
turn in 10 days for refund. 
Powerful motor. 12 mos. 
warranty. Aluminum 
dasher, detachable, ad- 
justable. Ideal Xmas gift. 
Send check or M.O. 
today. Postage PPD. 
ALA. MFG. CO., 
Dept. 7, Birmingham3, 
Alabama. 





History offers hope 


(Continued from page 19) 


Communist and non-Communist factions 
of the human race are going to shake 
down together in the same way. 


Q. What do you think an individ- 
ual can do that might influence the fate 
of mankind in general? 

A. There is a danger in this huge, 
complicated, mechanized world that the 
individual may be inclined just to re- 
sign himself—and if he does, I think we 
are lost. 

I would say that in our private lives 
we have to consider the attitudes of 
members of our families. We have to 
develop virtues like patience and toler- 
ance. In our work, too, we have to live 
with uncongenial colleagues and part- 
ners. In our private lives we put up with 
this and get on as best we can. We'll 
have to do the same in public life. 


Q. Therefore, more patience and 
tolerance in private life will lead, you 
believe, to a more patient, more tolerant 
world? 

A. Yes. I believe this is very diffi- 
cult, especially for Americans, because 
Americans are people of action. When- 
ever they come up against a problem, 
their first impulse is to say, “There 
must be a solution; we will find it and 
get rid of this problem and live happily 
ever after.” But some of these problems 
—living with the uncongenial people 
(and nations) we have to live with—you 
can’t solve in this drastic way. There is 
such a thing as having to live with your 
troubles. I think that’s one of the les- 
sons we have to learn now. An unpleas- 
ant lesson! 


Q. What other lessons do you think 
we can learn from history in dealing 
with our present crisis? 

A. I would say that in most periods 
of history, people have lived under great 
stress and tension and uncertainty. I 
think one of the difficulties is that we 
have a kind of idea of what is called 
“normalcy” between the wars, which is 
a very exceptional thing. 

In the northern United States be- 
tween the end of the Civil War and 1916 
you had this normalcy, and in Britain 
we had it between Waterloo and 1914. 
Actually, however, it is “abnormalcy” 
that is normal. In the past, all great 
things in human life have been pro- 
duced under conditions of great uncer- 
tainty. So we aren’t being asked to do 
what our forefathers didn’t do—that 
should comfort us. They got through 
and they did it. 


Q. If World War III does not come, 
what sort of a society do you picture 
after our present fears and suspicions 
have subsided? 

A. Well, I suppose if we don’t use 
atomic power to destroy ourselves, we 
shall be using it for physical welfare. 
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IF YOU SUFFER 
PAIN "iver 


“FAST Tae 
REVGEF with 


the way thousands of 
physicians and dentists recommend. 


HERE’S WHY ... Anacin is like a doctor's 
prescription. That is, Anacin contains not 
just one but a combination of medically 
proved active ingredients. No other product 
gives faster, longer-lasting relief from pain 
of headache, neuralgia, neuritis than Anacin 
tablets. Buy Anacin® today! 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain— Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to stop 
bleeding — without surgery. 

In case after case, pain was relieved 
promptly. And, while gently relieving pain, 
actual reduction (shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) —discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

Now this new healing substance is offered 
in ointment form under the name of 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug stores 
—money back guarantee. *Trade Mark 
















Don't Neglect Slipping 


FALSE TEETH 


Do false teeth drop, slip or wobble when 
you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? Don’t be an- 
noyed and embarrassed by such handicaps. 
FASTEETH, an alkaline (non-acid) powder 
to sprinkle on your plates, keeps false teeth 
more firmly set. Gives confident feeling of 
security and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH today 
at any Stanydrugcounter, 2 counter. 


MIAN A = wn WI | 


Yes—you can make your own will in 
private and save money. We furnish 
will form, legal seals and complete 
instructions on How To Make &@ 
will, valid in all states. Witnesses 
see your signature only. Complete 
set only $1 (3 for $2). 
Money back guarantee. 


DACO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3727 Seminary, Dept. 56-D, Chicago 13, I. 


eetcatstaiiteatat Et cdi ithetieaentanemsteninemednmae 
PAYS BIG! SEND FOR FREE, BIG, ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG NOW! Graduates report 
making substantial incomes. Start and run your 
own business quickly. Men, women of all ages, 
learn easily. Course covers Sales, Property 
Management, Appraising, Loans, Mortgages, and 
related subjects. STUDY AT HOME or in class- 
rooms in leading cities. Diploma awarded. 
Write TODAY for free book! No obligation. 
Approved for World War II and Korean Veteran. 
WEAVER SCHOOL OF REAL ESTATE (Est. 1936) 
2020 Grand Ave. Dept. Ts Kansas City, Mo. 
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to bring distant objects, peo- 
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moon, stars, etc. 
60 times as 
close. 



























Most powerful 
for anywhere 
the money. 5 Sections, 
Closes to 1 ft. long. Contains 4 
ground and polished lenses. Also 
as a powerful compound microscope. Di 
tions included. Mass production enables us to offer 
this instrument at amazing price of $3.98 complete. 
Money back guarantee. We pay eae? by yours 
CRITERION CO. chURCH ST. 
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A lot of that is needed, since much of 
the world consists of very primitive 
peasants on the borderline of starvation. 
I think they and we will then find out 
that underlying this tremendous techno- 
logical power that the Western world 
has developed there is a spiritual basis. 
[ think we shall find ourselves brought 
back to the spiritual foundations of 
civilization. 


Q. Do you think more emphasis on 
this “spiritual basis” in man’s individ- 
ual life would help in solving the world’s 
problems? 

A. ['m sure it would. In the past 
the individual realized the limitations of 
his own size—he was up against Nature, 
he was up against starvation, he had no 
control over medicine and health. Then 
he made these tremendous inventions, 
and he became just a little bit pleased 
with himself and his power over Nature. 

Now we find that these very pow- 
ers which we have unlocked are passing 
beyond our control, so perhaps we are 
going to get back to man’s right relation 
to the universe, realizing that no matter 
how great his technological powers are, 
he is still pretty helpless. We'll have to 
get humble again and realize that it’s 
pretty important to try to get into touch 
with that Something greater than our- 
selves behind the facts of the universe. 


Q. Would you care to sum up why 
you think we can find a happy solution 
to our present dilemma? 

A. Well, “happy.” of course, has 
many meanings. I don’t think human 
beings ever hope to be entirely happy. 
We know that in our personal lives 
there is struggle as well as happiness. 
But as a historian looking back at a 
long period of human history, I have 
seen that mankind has danced on the 
edge of a great many precipices, and 
has come through it. I somehow have a 
hunch, based on past history, that we 
shan’t do that final foolish act. And if 
we don’t destroy ourselves, then perhaps 
a new chapter in human history is open- 
ing, and if we can turn these immense 
powers to constructive purposes, we can 
make something of human life we’ve 
never been able to make before. End 
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If you feel ‘‘old’’ and worn before the day’s work is done, 
you may be suffering from the Gray Sickness. it keeps 
millions pale, tired and weak...needlessly! 


*IRON deficiency anemia has been aptly 
called the GRAY SICKNESS. Not only be- 
cause its victims have lost their once healthy 
color, but also because life itself has become 
gray and drab for them. For you simply 
can’t enjoy work or play when you have to 
drag through day after weary day feeling 
tired, weak and listless. And sleep doesn’t 
seem to refresh you for you wake up tired. 

The GRAY SICKNESS means your blood 
isn’t getting enough iron. It becomes weak, 
thin, washed-out... just can’t supply your 
body with the full supply of oxygen it needs 
for buoyant health and radiant color. Signs 
of the GRAY SICKNESS may be due to 
other causes so you should see your doctor 
regularly. 


REBUILD STRENGTH FAST 


Fortunately the GRAY SICKNESS responds 
quickly to proper treatment ...and normal 
healthy color, strength and vigor return. In 
cases like this doctors usually prescribe an 
iron tonic containing many times your daily 
iron requirement. Each daily therapeutic 
dose, 6 tablets of IRONIZED YEAST, contains 
10 times your daily iron need . . . and this 
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iron is fortified with vitamin B,. Now this 
iron goes right to work ... within 24 hours 
...to start building rich red blood...the 
kind of blood that soon brings back your 
normal strength and energy... fills you 
with your old-time pep... brings healthy 
color back to your cheeks again. 


FEEL STRONGER IN 7 DAYS 


Actually in just one week you'll start to feel 
your old self. You’ll begin to enjoy doing a 
normal day’s work again. So get IRONIZED 
YEAST tablets today. They are very eco- 
nomical to use even when taken in maxi- 
mum dosage of 6 tablets daily. Just be sure 
you get genuine IRONIZED YEAST. 
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Follow this 
Cold Comfort Treatment 


A ALKA-SELTZER for aches, 
pains, feverish feeling. 


oe Be careful. Avoid drafts, 
get more rest. 


Comfort irritated throat 
—gargle with ALKA- 
SELTZER. 
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Christmas comes to town 
(Continued from page 21) 


gram so much isn’t clear, even to them, 
but they do. The Tri-County News ex- 
plains it this way: “Two thousand years 
ago, Wise Men sought the Christ Child 
to honor him, and wise men ever since 
have recognized the anniversary of the 
Saviour’s birth as an appropriate time 
to do likewise. This King City dawn 
worship is a sort of awkward masculine 
effort to get a little closer to God... .” 


Christmas Afloat. A distinctive 
celebration that might be modified for 
small communities near open water is 
fast becoming a tradition in Seattle, 
where winters are mild. Almost all the 
big port’s half-million people live within 
walking distance of navigable water, so 
nothing is more logical to boat-loving 
Seattleites than to have a Christmas ship 
—a 106-foot yacht named Valkyrie. 

For almost a week during the sea- 
son she cruises the shoreline each night 
—decked out in dazzling lights and 
topped with a tall silver Christmas tree 
—pealing forth the Yuletide music of an 
orchestra and chorus. At each port of 
call, shorebound celebrators greet her 
with bonfires, fireworks and answering 
carols. And after each hauntingly beau- 
tiful performance, listeners in homes 
and automobiles “applaud” Valkyrie by 
winking and blinking their lights at her 
as she lifts anchor and sails away. 


Transformations. Towns with 
rugged terrain or prominent landmarks 
can often make creations of real beauty 
by using a little imagination. Ephrata, 
Wash. (pop. 4,500), mounts a huge 
lighted star on a nearby hill; Electra, 
Tex. (pop. 5,000), strings colored lights 
over a defunct oil derrick and plants a 
gleaming star on its grain elevator; 
Mitchell, Neb. (pop. 2,100), makes a 
sparkling attraction of an ordinary 
water tower. 


Exterior Decorators. Taking ad- 
vantage of youthful fondness for tossing 
tinsel, merchants of Salida, Colo. (pop. 
4.553), have made a pact with town 
schools to let the kids decorate 200 
three-foot evergreens in the business 
district. On a map in the superintend- 
ent’s office, each class is assigned an 
area; then, at the appointed hour, more 
than 500 pupils swarm over the town to 
shower strands of silver over their own 
special trees. The youngsters enjoy it 
immensely and a man-sized job is done 
at no cost to the town. 


Timely Distraction. Merchants 
of Mount Vernon, Ill. (pop. 16,500), 
aided harassed mothers doing _last- 
minute Christmas shopping last year by 
providing a bantam-sized train for little 
ones to ride. With Junior gleefully going 
round and round in the town square, 
Mother could easily keep his presents a 
secret. 
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Enchanted Village. The small in- 
dustrial city of Torrington, Conn. (pop. 
27,820), famed for its brass hardware, 
has also become nationally known for 
its “Children’s Christmas Village.” 

Conceived by Recreation Director 
Carl Bozenski, the “village” has blos- 
somed into a community-wide project, 
and is designed to lend realism to the 
story of Santa and his workshop. Any- 
time during the last four weeks before 
Christmas, a short walk from the center 
of Torrington will take you to an en- 
chanted, rustic place where Santa and 
his helpers are hard at work. 

There you'll find a crowded toy- 
shop where “elves” are busily engaged 
with ingenious toys, a “throne room” 
where chortling, red-suited St. Nick sits 
before a roaring fire and passes out 
gifts to visiting children, a stable where 
you can admire and feed eight gentle 
reindeer (plus “Rudolph”’) and, outside 
the stable, an enormous red _ sleigh 
where the kids can pretend for a mo- 
ment to be riding over the housetops 
with Santa himself. 

Children of Torrington have no 
trouble believing in Santa Claus. He 
lives just down the street—and they 
can prove it. 


A Break for Father. Santa is 
real enough, too, to youngsters in 
Swarthmore, Pa. (pop. 4,825). If par- 
ents there want him to visit the home- 
stead Christmas Eve, all they have to do 
is to notify the office of the Swarth- 
morean, local newspaper. Sometime dur- 
ing the night the jolly old man with the 
beard will barge in with his sleigh bells 
and wake up the astonished children. 

He’s one of a team of visiting San- 
tas made available to residents as a com- 
munity service, all of which relieves 
Father of the trouble he inevitably has 
“keeping that darned beard on straight,” 
and saves Mother the embarrassment of 
explaining why Father is never around 
when Santa Claus comes—and vice 
versa. 


Twelfth Night. More and more 
communities are recognizing that, his- 
torically, Christmas has twelve days, 
and are celebrating the eve of the 
Epiphany (January 5, or Twelfth Night) 
as the official end of the season. Accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, this commemorates 
the coming of the Three Wise Men from 
the East, and marks the first manifesta- 
tion of Christ to the Gentiles. 

Allentown, Pa., observes Twelfth 
Night with “The Burning of the 
Greens,” a community celebration 
where—wiih invocation, short sermon, 
choir music and benediction—all the 
town’s Christmas trees are mounded 
high and set aflame. In a final burst of 
magnificent firelight, assembled towns 
people pay reverent tribute to another 
Christmas come and gone. End 
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Here’s what you'll pay for things in ’55 





(Continued from page 25) 


Meat has been drifting down for twe 
years, largely because cheaper beef and 
poultry have more than canceled the 
rise in pork. Butter dropped this year 
and is not expected to rise. 

An average family paid $17 less for 
food in 1954—not much of a saving, but 
at least it wasn’t an increase. Any 
change next year is likely to be small, 
too, because increased processing and 
distribution costs will largely offset 
prices paid to farmers. 


Clothing. Clothing has been drop- 
ping for two years, except for shoes and 
rubbers. Next year, this drop is likely 
to stop. Production costs are going up 
due to rising fabric prices, and higher 
wage rates. Consumer demand, on the 
other hand, stays strong. So look for 
clothing prices to level off, on the aver- 
age. There’s a mixture of trends for 
particular types of clothing, however. 
Makers of work clothes have announced 
increases. Some types of women’s cloth- 
ing may be slightly less. Men’s light- 
weight suits in the new synthetic fabrics 
will be more plentiful, but prices will 
stay put. 


Household Textiles. Drapes, 
rugs, slip covers and the like will go 
up, in response to a general rise in the 
price of both natural and synthetic fab- 
rics, and also to good demand. 


Services. Few families realize how 
much more they have been paying for 
the services they buy, particularly since 
1950. If you could find a pre-World 
War II schedule of prices, you’d find 
beauty shop, barber shop and laundry 
charges have doubled since then. Hos- 
pital rates have tripled. Transportation 
costs—including fares and the cost of 
operating the family car—have gone up 
sharply, too. We are also paying doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers and ciher profes- 
sional people more than before. We are 
vaguely aware of such increases, but few 
realize the big bite they take out of the 
family pocketbook. This group of costs 
comes second only to food. And the cost 
of services will increase again next year. 
Not all of them, of course; and changes 
will vary according to the part of the 
country you live in. But on the whole, 
look for increases. 


Rent. The sharp rise of recent 
years is slowing down. To millions of 
families this will be the biggest price 
news of 1955. Few reductions of any 
consequence are in sight, though. 


New Houses. Building materials 
have held steady over the past two years, 
and will continue that way. Demand for 
new homes is too strong to allow build- 
ing costs to drop. One industry expert 
estimates a 10% rise in the number of 
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new houses in 1955, on top of active 
years in both 1954 and 1953. There 
seems no end to this boom. 


Interest Rates. Because the Ad- 
ministration wants to see the housing 
boom continue, the cost of borrowing 
money will not be allowed to rise in 
1955. The Government actively influ- 
ences interest rates through operations 
of the Federal Reserve. If recovery 
should gather steam, and_ inflation 
should threaten, the Adnsinistration will 
reverse its policy on interest rates, of 
course. You always have to keep that 
possibility in mind in looking ahead. 


Taxes. The Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is not figuring on any more tax 
cuts until the budget is balanced, though 
Congress may decide otherwise. State 
and local taxes will rise to pay for the 
new roads, schools and other public 
works now being built all over the coun- 
try. So the outlook for your total tax bill 
next year is up. 


How does all this add up? 

For three years now, the cost of 
living has stood almost still. Price in- 
creases and decreases have about offset 
each other. What little change there has 
been, has been upward—at a rate of 
only 1% a year. (Back in 1946 living 
costs shot up 18%.) You get the feeling, 
talking to Government experts, that an- 
other.1% advance is likely for next year. 

The pattern for 1955—not only for 
prices but for business in general—de- 
pends on the mass of American families 
spending as much of their income as 
they spent in the latter months of 1954. 
That came to about 93%, with the other 
7% going into savings. That’s about 
what the average family has been doing 
the past couple of months. If we loosen 
up our spending a bit more, or tighten 
up just a few dollars a month, all bets 
are off. That’s how important we con- 
sumers are in the picture for 1955. End 





“And now that we’re married, we'll 
scrimp and save and not spend one 
nickel foolishly.” 
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and comfort begin right 
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$1,500 a year more per fami! / by 65? 


(Continued from page 25) 


might drop a little. But incomes would 
be larger. Roughly, this would mean 
that a person now saving $390 a year 
would be able to save around $410 in 
1965. 


More Spending. The same arith- 
metic has you spending more, too. May- 
be you think not. If you are like most 
people, you like to imagine yourself go- 
ing along with today’s appliances, with 
today’s auto, living in today’s house— 
and salting down any raises that come 
your way. Some people will do just that. 
But Americans generally never have 
done it. Instead, we have always been 
eager to spend additional income for 
better living. If we should change our 
minds about that, then we would stop 
growing. The great, underlying, dy- 
namic power pushing the American 
economy onward is the sustained desire 
for better living. Without this, Eisen- 
hower would have to post a smaller 
target for the country. 


Taxes. Ensley predicts slashes of 
15 to 20% in Federal taxes. But it’s also 
likely that local tax rates will rise to 
pay for new public construction proj- 
ects. On balance, we might wind up pay- 
ing more dollars into public treasuries 
—local, state and Federal—than we do 
now. But they would come out of larger 
incomes. In that sense, the tax burden 
would be less. 


Better Roads. Eisenhower has 
taken the lead here. His proposal for 
a $50 billion highway program, spread 
over 10 years, is an important part of 
his vision of the future. The target is a 
system engineered for the automobile 
age, to replace one that is still largely a 
holdover from horse-and-buggy days. An 
effort will be made to eliminate today’s 
headaches, irritations, and traffic jams. 
If this fails, Government and private ex- 
perts fear the auto industry itself will 
stop growing. Reason: Simply not 
enough room to operate additional autos 
in comfort or safety. 


Better Schools. Eisenhower has 
called a White House conference for 
next year to outline educational needs, 
and to discuss ways of meeting them. 
His aides have already given him the 
bare facts: 10 million pupils without 
adequate classrooms, elementary enroll- 
ment growing at a rate of 1.5 million a 
year, colleges producing markedly fewer 
scientists than Russia—for example—is 
turning out. Somewhere around $7 bil- 
lion a year more may be needed for five 
years to educate Americans for the fu- 
ture foreseen by the President. 


These are some of the highlights 
of what a $500 billion economy might 
well include. 
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Economists can only say that it is 
possible to grow at the rate suggested 
by President Eisenhower and earlier by 
former President Truman. 

But will we? Nobody can answer 
that. 

Other countries have stopped grow- 
ing. France has been an example of an 
almost stagnant economy. Progress is 
not automatic. We could make mistakes 
that would halt our march. 

If there is general agreement about 
what the potential is, there is sharp dis- 
agreement on how to reach it. Demo- 
crats will tend to favor strong Federal 
leadership. They'll be inclined to line 
up on the side of big Federal budgets, 
public power. and direct stimulation of 
the economy in many ways. 

Eisenhower and the Republicans 
supporting him favor what they call the 
partnership principle. Under this policy, 
the Federal Government would be ac- 
tive, but would play a markedly lesser 
role than called for by most Democrats. 
Washington would participate in needed 
projects—like new highways, dams, and 
health programs—but only as a partner 
of private enterprise. or of state and 
local governments. As Eisenhower sees 
the picture, everything necessary for the 
growth of the country can be accom- 
plished while the role of the Federal 
Government is steadily reduced. 

Democrats will challenge his con- 
cept. The next session of Congress, as 
well as the 1956 Presidential campaign, 
will turn around the question of the 
Federal Government’s role in an ex- 
panding economy. But that’s only part 
of the picture. What consumers do about 
savings is important, too. Whether pri- 
vate investment is maintained at current 
high rates is another key question. And 
industry has what is clearly the most 
important assignment of all: to keep on 
producing new products which we con- 
sumers will want to add to our standard 
of living. 

Such are the keys to President 
Eisenhower’s vision of the future. End 
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“He was stamping his 
feet to keep warm.” 
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They know wh 


you like table games 





(Co-> wed from page 22) 


Brothers recently was rejected for a 
strange reason. It was invented by Rus- 
sel Crouse, co-producer of the stage 
play Life with Father, and was to be 
called “Smell.” Crouse had picked out 
.  '“fferent scents—like garlic, cinna- 
os: -age and cloves—and placed them 
in identical little bags. The one who 
correctly identified the most was win- 
ner. “The only trouble with it,” said 
Edward Parker ruefully, “was that after 
you'd sniffed some of the stronger ones 
your nose went dead. You couldn’t 
smell anything.” 


Even veteran gamesman George 
S. Parker himself pulled a blooper. He 
had produced a highly righteous little 
game called “Christian Endeavor.” Like 
many of the earlier ones, it involved 
getting to a state of moral perfection by 
advancing yourself with dice or a spin- 
ner along a track. If you landed on a 
square indicating virtue, you got a cou- 
ple of extra jumps, if you hopped into 
sin, you had to go back and come up 
the hard way. By chance, he took some 
copies to Cincinnati, and the game sold 
fabulously. He hurried back to Salem 
and ordered mass production. “Chris- 
tian Endeavor” was mailed all over the 
country. But it. stayed on the shelves. 
What was wrong? Parker’s visit to Cin- 
cinnati just happened to have coincided 
with a huge religious convocation—the 
“Convention of Christian Endeavor.” 
His co-workers never let him forget it. 

Make-a-million ideas are hard to 
come by because a game publisher is 
primarily interested only in games that 
seem to have wide appeal—and that he 
can protect by trade-mark, patent or 
copyright. Ideas that satisfy both are 
scarce as blue diamonds. That’s why 
every contribution, no matter how silly 
or involved, is treated courteously. 

“We live on ideas, wherever they 
come from,” says Barton. “Recently we 
got a game a man had picked up in 
Korea; we’d seen it at least 12 times be- 
fore. but the drawing he sent with it was 
interesting. So we bought that.” 

Though classifying games is fuzzy 
at best, there seem to be a number of 
common themes: There’s the battle 
game, where you try to capture your 
opponent or take things away from him 
(chess and checkers) ; the pursuit game, 
where you move around a track and try 
to get there “fustest with the mostest” 
(Parcheesi); the travel game, where 
you go some place on a map and have a 
choice of routes (Across the Continent) ; 
the trading game, where you use simu- 
lated money and can keep on playing 
interminably (Monopoly); the word 
game, where you win if you can spout 
such terms as zax, xebec and quincunx 
(Scrabble) ; the sport game, based on 
the rules of a popular spectator sport 
like football (Pigskin); the action 
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game, where you throw darts, roll mar- 
bles or toss rings; and, of course, the 
card game (besides playing-cards, this 
includes Pit, Rook and Old Maid). 

If I’ve left anything out, don’t rush 
it off to Parker Brothers; somebody 
probably beat you to it years ago. 


Despite such forbidding odds 
against originality, Monopoly, which at 
its peak had Parker Brothers filing or- 
ders in laundry baskets, came from an 
outsider and at first was sort of an ugly 
duckling game. Nobody wanted it. Its 
phenomenal success is a legend in the 
game industry and has had experts 
scratching their heads ever since. 

The first germ of an idea for it 
came from Mrs. Elizabeth M. Phillips. 
She had something called “The Land- 
lord’s Game” which was conceived to 
help promote Henry George’s single-tax 
theory. With friendly advice from George 
S. Parker, she patented it in 1924. The 
game was only moderately successful. 

In 1933, an unemployed heating en- 
gineer, Charles B. Darrow, became fa- 
miliar with “The Landlord’s Game,” 
made some improvements, had them 
patented, and began painting copies of 
“Monopoly” on oilcloth for his friends. 

“He tried to interest me in the 
game in 1934,” says Barton, “but I was 
skeptical and wanted to see how it 
caught on in Philadelphia,” where Dar- 
row lived. Darrow kept at it and began 
selling the game from his basement. 

Tkough Monopoly broke all the 
rules—too complicated and with no 
definite ending—people seemed io en- 
joy it immensely. Buying and selling 
land, houses, hotels and railroads at 
great risk seemed to touch everybody’s 
yen to act like a big shot. 

“So we took it over for Darrow in 
December of 1935,” says Barton. “We 
got along fine until just after Christ- 
mas. Then came the deluge. We had so 
many orders we had people working in 
three shifts; rented every inch of space 
we could get—all to make Monopoly.” 

Monopoly became a national craze. 
Cartoonists showed scenes with bleary- 
eyed players piled roundabout with 
cigarette butts, locked in deadly com- 
petition for a hotel on the Boardwalk. 
Jokesters coined quips like: “Come on 
down for a week end; we'll play a game 
of Monopoly.” It seemed to be the per- 
fect pastime for lifting people’s thoughts 
out of the Depression—the “boom or 
bust” game that gave everyone his 
chance to make an imaginary fortune. 

Even after the Depression, Monop- 
oly kept selling at the top of the list. 

And Darrow? He now lives in semi- 
retirement on a farm near Philadelphia. 
Says Edward Parker lightly: “He’s 
been feeling no pain since 1936.” 

Besides requirements for originality 
and salability, Parker Brothers policy 
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And the only train that travels, during 
daylight hours, the entire length of 
California’s famous Feather River Can- 
yon, across the High Sierra, and through 
the heart of the mighty Colorado Rock- 
ies. Chair Coaches and all types of 
modern Pullman accommodations. 
FAMILY FARE PLAN. (Through Pull- 
man San Francisco-New York.) 





The most talked-about train 
in the country! 


California 
Lepr 


San Francisco to Chicago 
via Salt Lake City and Denver. 


WESTERN 
PACIFIC 


Write for free 
illustrated folder. 


Joseph G. Wheeler, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 
Western Pacific Railroad 
526 Mission Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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@ Three packages of Fleischmann’s 

| Active Dry Yeast in one neat strip— 

A that’s the new “Thrifty Three.” It’s 
the economical way to buy yeast. 

And you’re getting the finest yeast 


| NOW READY! AN AMERICAN 
| HISTORY CALENDAR, 1955 


Forty six drawings of battle action and heroes 


plus 365 historical events in text, 1492-1954, on 
this red, white and blue, 12-page, 10x14 in., col- 
lector’s item. A valuable reference. Mail $1 to 
BOFFER BUSINESS SERVICE 
. Port Autherity Bidg., N.Y. 11, N.Y. 


D.GRABOW PIPES 








| A Gift to Cherish always 
| 18 K Gold Plated 


Beautiful charm bracelet, 6 hearts set 
with colored stones in prongs. Large heart 
with Lord’s Prayer engraved in clear, 
distinct letters that can be read with ease. 
Truly, a rare piece of skill and beauty. 
$1.25 Postpaid. 2 sizes—Junior Miss and 
Woman's. Just send a $1 bill plus 25¢ to 
cover tax and mailing charges. 10 Day 
Money Refund, if not fully satisfied. 


Linn Taylor 
78 Neptune Ave., Woodmere, N. Y. 
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Three packages in one neat strip 


Get Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast—In New “Thrifty Three's’ 


prefer. Fleischmann’s is guaranteed 
fresher and faster rising or double your 
money back. It keeps for months on 
your shelf. When you bake at home 
use Fleischmann’s Dry Yeast—and 
get it in “Thrifty Three’s’’! 








Christmas Gifts 
; AT SPECIAL REDUCED PRICES 
: SEE PAGE 36 i 














EAR WAX DROPS for 


fast temporary relief of 


accumulated wax condition 


TOOTHACHE? 


ask your druggist for DENT’S 
TOOTH GUM, TOOTH DROPS er POULTICE 





Statement required by the Act of August 24, 1912. as 


amended by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) Show- 
ing the Ownership, Management and Circulation of Path- 
finder—THE TOWN JOURNAL published monthly at Pnila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 1954. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Graham Patterson, Ardmore, Pennsylvania, 

Editor, Carrol] P, Streeter, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, 

Managing editor, Donald McNeil, Washington, D. C. 
, Business manager, Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia, 
7a. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its 
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dresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
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must be given.) 
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son, Ardmore, Pa.: Estate of Charles F. Jenkins, Phila- 
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(If there are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 afd 3 include, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting; also the statements in the two para. 
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the circumstances and conditions under which stockhold- 
ers and security holders who do not appear upon the 
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Florence E. Grosser, Notary Public. 


(Seal) (My Commission expires February 2, 1957) 





keeps the tone of all their games at a 
very high level—‘proper Bostonian” 
would describe it. 

They steer clear of controversial 
and delicate subjects like marriage and 
religion; use people’s names on games 
only if the individual himself has a 
near-spotless character. Samples: Bing 
Crosby’s “Call Me Lucky.” and Eddie 
Cantor’s “Tell It to the Judge.” 

They make no gambling games and 
shy away from war and violence. 

On one occasion at least, their de- 
fiant Yankee Republicanism influenced 
them. Tom Hamilton, the famous Navy 
football coach who developed Pigskin 
and used it to train his quarterbacks, 
sent a copy of the game to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. F.D.R. was intrigued and 
wrote Hamilton a personal note thank- 
ing him for the game. 

“We could have really done some 
marvelous promotion with that letter,” 
says Barton stiffly, “but we weren’t in- 
terested in telling people that Roosevelt 
liked one of our games.” 


What are they working on now? 
While I was there, young Bill Bacall, 
grandson of Charles Parker, brought in 
a mock-up of a brightly colored game 
called “Bantu,” attractively decorated 
with scenes of an African village. 

Edward Parker flipped off the 
cover, pulled the colored players from 
the box and placed them on the board. 

“Now this,” he said, his eyes be- 
ginning to sparkle, “is a game based 
on an entirely new concept. It’s a pur- 
suit game but you don’t use a spinner 
or dice to see how many moves you 
make. It’s ... well . . . rather hard to 
define, sort of a game of movement, but 
the numbered pieces themselves deter- 
mine how far you can go. As fer as we 
know it’s completely novel; the trick is 
to work yourself out of a situation. Now, 
I start with my man here. . . .” 

I kind of lost track after that. What 
fascinated me was watching him and re- 
flecting that Parker Brothers of Salem 
is still a young, vigorous and enthusi- 
astic organization—which will go on 
making games, games and more games. 
I think I'd like to play their latest crea- 
tion with my grandson—when the time 
comes. End 
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Ike and Mr. Sam 


(Continued from page 16) 


of Mr. Rayburn will have to be tested 
and watched in harness before the re- 
sults can be seen. But to his political 
colleagues the President has _ never 
seemed to grasp adequately that a solid, 
rewarded political organization is neces- 
sary to effective party government. It is 
the one thing the Republican profes- 
sionals hold more against him than any 
of his unpartisanship in policy. “Mr. 
Sam” accepts politics as a worthy pro- 
fession. 

There will be areas of agreement: 
a wide range of defense and foreign 
policy measures, reciprocal trade. There 
will be areas of policy disagreement: 
taxes, pump-priming, farm-price sup- 
port, public power. 

Sam Rayburn, never one to hold a 
grudge long, holds one grudge against 
the President today. He feels that Mr. 
Eisenhower has tolerated the Republi- 
can campaign use of “disloyalty” and 
“treason” charges against the Demo- 
cratic Party. The President’s relations 
with the new Majority will be helped if 
that kind of talk is stopped. It will be 
hurt seriously if it is not. 

The temptations to let politics run 
rampant will be terrific. There will be 
Democrat-managed investigations and 
their purpose will be to embarrass the 
Administration. Naturally the Demo- 
crats will aim to re-cast every piece of 
legislation to give it the maximum Dem- 
ocratic coloration. 

Mr. Eisenhower’s stated objective 
is “political co-operation”—and it is the 
nature of the man to live by it. 

Mr. Rayburn’s stated objective is 
“responsible conduct”—and it is the na- 
ture of the man to live by it. 

But remember what we said earlier 
in this article—that Mr. Eisenhower is 
a political amateur and that, whatever 
his statesmanlike instincts, “Mr. Sam” 
is one of the most skillful politicians in 
the business. 

Whether the political forces gen- 
erated by a divided Government are 
bigger than the personalities of these 
two leaders remains to be seen. End 








“I don’t like to talk about Bernice, but 
she’s the only one who isn’t here. . . .” 


DECEMBER, 1954 
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INVENTORS | 


If you believe that you have an invention, you should 


find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent | 


Attorneys. Send tor copy of our Patent Booklet “How 
to Protect Your Invention,” and an “Invention Record” 


form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. | 


MCMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-Y Victer Building Washington 1, D.C. 
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wor HEMORRHOIDS 
REDUCED "Stiecenr: 


NEW STAINLESS In 90% of cases 
FORM now ALSO |°% Simple piles— 
AVAILABLE! tested by doctors 
— amazing Pazo 


Ointment stopped bleeding, re- 
duced swelling, healed cracking... 
shrunk piles WITHOUT SUR- 
GERY! Pain was stopped or mate- 
rially reduced. Pazo acts to soothe, 
relieve itching instantly. In tubes, 
also modern ee at all 
ou Get Pazo® today for 
wonderfully fast relief right away. 
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OOODDDODOODOOO 0000000 
YOUR CHILD ix: 


1 OWT OF 3 DOES! 


Fidgeting, notegicing and a tormenting 
rectal itch are often telltale signs of Pin- 
Worms . . . ugly parasites that medical 
experts say infest one out of every three 
persons examined. Entire families may be 
victims and not know it. 

To get rid of Pin-Worms, these pests 
must not only be killed, but killed in the 
large intestine where they live and multi- 
ply: That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do . . . and here’s how they do it: 

First—a scientific coating carries the 
tablets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically- 
nogteres ingredient goes right to work— 
kills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 

Don't take chances with this dangerous, 
highly contagious condition. Get genuine 
Jayne’s P-W Vermifuge . . . small, easy- 
to-take tablets . . . special sizes for children 
and adults. Perfected by Dr. D. Jayne & 
Son, specialists in worm remedies for 100 


years. 
‘SPW 
JAYNE S24 


for Pum -Worms 
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ELECTRICALLY 
HEATED 
AC or DC 
nov 
or 
220 V 


at oF 8ffump o 

S > Guaraneed by > 

Good Housekeeping 
<tor 





Model shown 
$67. F.0.B. 
Zanesville 







45 aovenTistd wars? 


ovfy BURNHAM Portable 
STEAM RADIATOR 


has all these extra values 
DUAL THERMOSTATIC CONTROLS — Heat regulation 


that's positive and saves current. 


CAST-IRON CONSTRUCTION — Lifetime performance; 


holds heat better; radiates heat better. 

LEAST POSSIBLE SERVICING — Just add tap water 
(not distilled water) once or twice a year. 
MAXIMUM SAFETY — Automatic controls keep steam 
pressure within safe range at all times. 


MINIMUM ELECTRIC CURRENT USED. 


PLUS ALL standard features found in most elec- 
tric steam portables. 


Imagine! Wonderful radiant heat where and 
when you want it! Roll this sturdy cast-iron 
radiator anywhere and plug it into an elec- 
trical outlet. You'll quickly get cozy, snug, 
warm-as-toast heat . . . STEAM heat, which 
has special characteristics that can't be cop- 
ied! Be sure! Insist on Burnham! $60 to $108 
F.O.B. Zanesville, Ohio. 


Ideal for: Bedrooms, Rumpus Rooms, Attic 
Rooms, Nurseries, Sick Rooms, Sun Porches, 
Workshops, Camps, Offices. 


‘ ete teas COUPON TODAY-————— 


| Burnham Corp., Dept. P-124, Box 351, Zanesville, O. 
| Please send folder on electric radiators. | 
| a gr A ee | 
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DWARF FRUIT TREES 


FOR COMPACT AREA AND EARLY YIELD 
Also full line of Fruit Trees, Berry Plants Mra Shrubs, 
Evergreens, Perennials. Write today for E CATALOG. 


WHITTEN NURSERIES, Box 105, Bridgman, Mich. 
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Flea Killer 

V mast 

50¢ VA R's 


THE PAT OF PROTECTION 

Pat One-Spot into dry coat on a spot size of animal's 

foot-print once a week. This is the very last word in 
FLEA INSURANCE 

A can lasts all summer. Made and guaranteed by 

One-Spot Co., Jessup, Md. Get it at your store. 


46 Surplus Twist DRILLS ‘2 


® For hand or electric drills. 

Brand new, genuine hard- 

ened carbon too! steel drills 

from 1/16’ through 1/4’. Each 

drill designed and tempered 
to give 1800 drillings through 
steel, aluminum, iron, wood, 
plastic. Usually sells for much 
higher prices. 


complete set postpaid $2 
MONEY BACK IF NOT 
COMPLETELY SATISFIED !! 
Send Check, Money Order, WE PAY 
POSTAGE ...iIf C.0.D. You Pay | TOROGS. 


SCOTT-MITCHELL “HOUSE, “INC. "I 


Dent. 42: 4212, 611 Broadway, N. N.Y. 12, N N.Y Y. ie 




















Modern living 


New things for you, your family and friends 
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Stamp collection makes a_ colorful 
display mounted on _ this pictorial 
United States stamp map. Mount ac- 
tual stamps on illustrations (no scarcé 
38x22” 
with issue dates, $1. Elmont Stamp Co., 
Dept. T, 960 6th Ave., New York. 


or costly stamps required). 





Gay salad set for your favorite host- 
ess hangs on the wall for instant use all 
year. Ceramic cruet and funnel are 
hand-painted to match handles of salad 
servers. Fork, spoon and rack are high- 
ly finished hardwood. $4.49. Colonial 
China Company, Box 28TJ, Laurel, Md. 








One pull puts this amusing train into 
action, wiggling and squirming after 
its engineer. Steel-spring body ex- 
pands Slinky Train to 36 inches. Stur- 
dy, colorful plastic cowcatcher and ca- 
boose. $1.98. Fireside Shop, 916-53 
East Wayne Street, South Bend 17, Ind. 








Safe perch for a hot dish or fiower 
pot. Trim little trivet expands to 12 
inches, folds to 2%4 inches for storage. 
Made of durable Honduras mahogany, 
it conducts heat less readily than metal. 
$1 each, 3 for $2.85. Hagan Co., Dept. 
FD12, Box 294, Woodland Hills, Calif. 





Toy switchboard actually rings and 
buzzes. Makes playing office realistic, 
with two plastic telephones, plus a 
phone with dial that moves and clicks 
on the all-metal switchboard. $4.95, 
complete .with battery. Novelty Mart, 
Dept. C, 59 E. 8th St., New York 3. 
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Little gift to please a “busybody”— 
no-iron dish towels. Jiffy Dry towels of 
a terry-cloth type fabric are lint-free 
and quick-drying. White with designs 
in red, blue or green; one for pots, one 
for glass or china. 2 for $1.89. Serv-U, 
Dept. 7, Box 390, Flushing, New York. 
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Bypatha 


Outlaw: A person almost as dan- 


gerous as an in-law. 


Relatively Happy 
My family reunion is something to see: 
I’ve a family forest instead of a tree! 
With chicken and doughnuts and cook- 
ies I’m sated— 
Also with people to whom I’m related. 
I’m willing to grant that a family’s sub- 
lime, 
But one at a time, Brother, ONE AT A 
TIME! 
—Lorena Owens 


The girl who knows the best holds 
didn’t learn them wrestling with her 
conscience. 


Lights Out! 
Oh Tannenbaum, beloved tree, 
Where kith and kin, congesting, 
Spend precious Christmas holidays 
Testing ... testing . .. testing... . 
—Philene Hammer 


A penny earned is a penny taxed. 


Pll Take Tabasco 


A staunch, devoted lover, 
Like a sound, well-balanced meal, 
Will soothe, but lack the relish 
Of a fascinating heel. 
—Babette Ivan 
7 . . 
Women are like flowers—when 
they fade they dye. 


Seasonal Gesture 
Tipping hats to womankind 
In summer is not silly; 
Winter doffing, though, we find, 
To put it baldly. chilly. 
—Walter Appel 





*‘Okay, let’s give it a try.” 





Investigation proves that the only 
folks who think alike are those who 
never think. 


Infernal Revenue 
I hope some happy pay day 
Those kleptomaniacs 
Will take away my salary 
While / withhold the tax! 
—Gerald Camplin 
* . o 
A guest towel is what often per- 
suades people their hands don’t need 
washing after all. 


Home Freezer 
Our freezer is really terrific, 
The choice it affords us is broad, 
But we'll have to go out for dinner 
tonight, 
I haven’t a single thing thawed. 


—Barbara Huff 
Suburbia 


My neighbor, nude down to his pants, 

Mows his lawn with nonchalance 

On weekdays. But on Sundays he, 

Clad in pajamas, tidily, 

With furtive glance steals from his 
house 

Like a timid, frightened mouse 

And crouching low from sense of sin, 

Grabs his paper, scoots back in. 


—Hilary Leigh 





“I don’t get it! ... Aspirin! Aspirin! Always he’s gotta’ have aspirin!” 


DECEMBER, 1954 





this CHRISTMAS... 
REMEMBER YOUR 


“best friend” witr 
PURINA 


DOG CHOW 


Whether your “best friend” is 
“pooch” or a pedigreed aris- 
tocrat, your Christmas gift of 
Purina Dog Chow will help 
him to a sleek coat... bright 
eyes...the vigor of health. 
Vitamins, minerals, proteins 
—all the nutritional elements 
needed are Micro-Mixed into 
Purina Dog Chow. And your 
dog will find Purina Dog C ow 
a taste treat. 
~*~ *« ® 


LOOK FOR THIS DISPLAY 
at your Purina Dealer’s Store 
with the Checkerboard Sign. 
Ask about a ay gift tag with 
each purchase of Purina 
Dog Chow. 





RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Checkerboard Square « St. Lovis 2, Missourt 
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Highest U. S. automobile road is in: 


O California 0) Colorado 
O Washington 


The road to the top of Colorado’s Mt. 
Evans is the highest — 14,260 feet above 
sea level—and it’s a thrilling addition 
to any auto trip through Colorado. A 
wise addition is First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks —the safe, 
easy way to carry money. Only you can 
cash them. You get a prompt refund if 
they are lost or stolen. 


Where was paper invented ? 
DO Egypt O China O Italy 


Paper was invented in China about 105 
A.D. Today it serves us in many ways — 
even protects our travel funds in the 
form of First National Bank of Chicago 
Travelers Checks. These popular checks, 
backed by The First National Bank of 
Chicago, are accepted all over the world, 


The world’s lowest sea is: 
0 Caspian Sea 0 Salton Sea 
O Dead Sea 


You really go “down to the sea”” when 
you visit the Dead Sea—the lowest at 
1286 feet below sea level. When you 
travel —by sea, land or air—carry First 
National Bank of Chicago Travelers 
Checks. Each denomination ($10, $20, 
$50, $100) is a different color to prevent 
mistakes. Ask for them at your bank. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
OF CHICAGO 


Travelers Checks 





For All Business and Vacation Travel 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Bureaucracy vs. private effort 


How would you vote on this problem: Should Government 
own and operate all atomic power for the future, or should 
private enterprise develop it under Government control? One 
of the key questions of the moment, this issue will be hard- 
fought in the new Congress. 

While the country thinks it over, more currency might well 
be given to an item, source not identified, which some one re- 
cently showed us. Suppose, it was asked, that these great works 
had been proposed back in 1904, 50 years ago—(1) a highway 
system adequate for 1954 traffic; (2) a nation-wide method for 
broadcasting sounds and pictures into people’s homes; (3) de- 
vices to permit high-speed, world-wide travel by air; and (4) 
automobiles of good quality for everybody. Which of these 
things back in 1904, would have appeared the easiest to accom- 
plish? The highway system, of course. We knew something 
then about building roads. Which have been accomplished? 
All of them—except the adequate highway system. 

And why? The three that have been done, and done well, 
were left to private endeavor. The highways were a Government 
job, and we do not have a modern system good enough for 1954. 

If atomic development for civil uses. is left to Government 
it will not be well done, and the people will not be well served. 
— private effort will do the job and do it well. 

More than that (and this is the real issue), if atomic-power 
development is now voted into Government possession, Govern- 
ment will eventually take over everything else. Whoever controls 
the sources of energy can control all business. That is why 
the socialists and all leftists are fighting hard to prevent any 
private foothold in atomic power. They will not only oppose 
the Dixon-Yates contract now under discussion, and try by such 
attacks to divert attention from their real purposes, but they 
will oppose every step not in accord with their desire to destroy 
all private, individual endeavors. 

When you look for the answer to our question, please 
remeraber that the basic issue is the rigid power of bureaucracy 
against the advantages of individual liberty. 


a 


An idea: “Gripe Week” 


Maybe a “Gripe Week” could be a good idea in your town, 
We'll bet that the firs?’ one held would attract a lot of attention. 
No town is so perfect that people within its trade territory have 
no complaints. A well-run “Gripe Week” could bring these to 
light and might help to remove a few misunderstandings. 

We dont know how it should be done. No doubt a few 
simple and reasonable rules could be widely publicized. Perhaps 
every business place could display a “gripe box”; and maybe 
offer small merchandise prizes to adults who deposit their written 
complaints. A competent committee might analyze the gripes. 
Possibly at the end of the week a public meeting with enter- 
tainment features could provide for open discussions of the 
most significant criticisms. The meeting would need a firm and 
tactful chairman able to head off futile wrangles. 

The central idea is simply that business people, citizens and 
farmers in every trade area make out better if each understands 
the others’ problems and complaints. There may be better ways 
to improve mutual understanding, but this could, to say the least, 
make an interesting approach. 
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NOW! QUAKER STATE ENDURANCE IN A YEAR-ROUND OIL 





Made especially for newer high compression engines. 
Makes most any car run better! 


HERE ARE THE FACTS 
ABOUT SUPER BLEND 


WHAT iT 1s: Super Blend is a wonderful 
new motor oil—an SAE 10W-30 HD oil de- 
signed especially for the newer high com- 
pression, high-powered engines. If your car 
has one of these engines, you should -use 
Super Blend Motor Oil. In fact, Super Blend 
issogood it will make almost any carrun better. 


WHAT iT Dogs: Stops power-robbing ping 
and knock . . . prevents camshaft wear‘and 
rough idling . . . insures freedom from stick- 
ing valve lifters. Highly detergent to keep 
engines clean—free from sludge and varnish 
deposits. Protects your engine from rust, 
acid and corrosion. 

Super Blend forms a Miracle Film on vital 
engine parts—a long-lasting, heat-resisting 
film that protects as it: lubricates. Gives 
quickest starting in cold weather, with least 
battery drain. Yet it’s long-lasting, even in 
hot weather and hard driving. 


R BLE. WHY IT's BETTER: Pure, rich, full-bodied 
—a blend of choicest lubricating stocks su- 
OTOR ol per-refined from 100% Pure Pennsylvania 


Grade Crude Oil, the world’s finest. Then 
fortified and improved even more by skillful 
blending of the most modern chemical addi- 
tives. Finally tested—in the laboratory, on 
the road, in all kinds of engines. Proved 
superior—proved longest lasting! 


TRY NEW SUPER BLEND: For peak power 
and performance—improved gas mileage, 
and low oil consumption, ask your dealer 
now for Quaker State SUPER BLEND. I1’s the 
ideal motor oil for your car! 


REMEMBER: There’s a Quaker State 
Motor Oil for every make of car and 
type of service. Ask your dealer: 





| QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Over 50 Years of Leadership in the Field of Automotive Lubrication. Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association. 





“Cartons of Luckies . . . so 
nice to give, so wonderful 
to get,” says Ann Sothern, 
star of Lucky Strike's 
television hit “Private 
Secretary.” 


we 


COPR , THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


This Christmas give Lucky Strike 


“IT’S TOASTED” to taste better! 








